
Most Powerful Aircraft Engine: This new 24-cylinder liquid-cooled engine, developed and produced 
by Allison Division of General Motors, is ready for installation in fighter planes still on the secret list. 
It will increase power of most single-engine fighters by several hundred horsepower. (Story on page 9.) 


British Consider U. S. Committed to Air Freedom Policy 

Roosevelt speech, reinforced by Berle talks in 
London, regarded as indicative of American policy 
on innocent passage and technical stop. . . .Page 13 

ATC, 3 Years Old, Now Serves All War Fronts 

“Secret weapon” operates 125,000 miles of air- 
lines, compared with 100,000 in American civil net- 
work in foreign and domestic fields Page 10 

Lee Quits West Coast AWPC to Revitalize ACCA 

Head of Aircraft War Production Council to 
make recommendations for reviving Chamber to 
meet reconversion, post-war problems Page 7 


CAA Forms Planning Unit to Aid in Port Development 

Organization designed to work with state and 
local groups on programs suited to individual needs 
of communities Page 16 

Return of More Planes Presents New Airline Problems 

Raising of ceiling from 200 to 300 and actual 
turning back of aircraft, with more in offing, gives 
companies new complications to cope with. .Page 36 

Schedule Revisions Seen as Tactical Needs Change 

Unit production for May expected to drop under 
9,000 mark but poundage probably will increase as 
result of shift to heavier models Page 29 



HOW WE5TINGHOU5E SERVES THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 




This is the spring that helps bring “blind” flyers home — sink 
lurking subs — blast enemy planes out of the sky. 

Smaller in diameter than a pencil . . . made of special bronze 
alloy, it never “sets”, retains its tension always. Used in Westing- 
house instruments, it makes possible close calibration, and keeps 
that calibration uniform, permanently. 

Made by a special process developed by the Westinghouse 
Meter Division, these tiny spirals are precision-made to extremely 
close tolerance. 

Their structure is held absolutely uniform throughout their 
manufacture. Rigid tort]ue inspections and individual tests assure 
correct tension characteristics. 

These ageless springs are only one of many outstanding 
features of the complete line of instruments made by Westing- 
house for the aviation industry. For additional information . . . 
help in solving your instrument problems, phone your nearest 
Westinghouse office. Or write Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N. j-94«oj 

^ ^^stinghouse 

EQUIPMENT FOR PLANE • PLANT AND PORT 


THE AVIATION NEWS 


Washington Observer 


SURPLUS TRANSPORTS— Recent sugges- 
tions that the government sell surplus military 
transport planes, other than those needed at 
home, to operators throughout the world, are 
approved by several airline managements, plane 
manufacturers, and by some federal officials 
responsible for the disposition of surplus war 
property, Advocates of this plan say that if the 
planes are well serviced and made to give satis- 
factory performance the owners will not only 
be in the market for'parts, but that they will 
become accustomed to the equipment, and when 
the time comes to replace it they will naturally 
turn to the makers. 


AIRLINE COSTS — Several airline manage- 
ments are including high salaries of pilots 
among their more expensive operating cost 
items which will help to keep passenger and 
cargo rates above the reach of many persons 
and commodities for a long lime. They say the 
average pilot salary in 1938 was about $638; 
now it appears to be around $700 or more. Many 
individual salaries, they say, are in excess of 
$1000. These managements claim this com- 
pensation is disproportionately high considering 
the pay and the training and ability required in 
some other professions. The pilots’ union holds 
the rates up, they say, and they feel that, with 
thousands of pilots available after the war, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board will take cognizance of 
the situation in arriving at its rate-making de- 
cisions. 


CIVIL SERVICE PROBE— Don't expect any 
early or startling action on the reported probe 
of the Army civilian employment rolls at Day- 
ton. Reports of the investigation by the Civil 
Service Committee of the House came after 
funds were voted to send Civil Service investi- 
gators to out-of-Washinglon governmental es- 
tablishments. Also on the list are Philadelphia, 
New York, San Francisco, Chicago and other 
cities. Chairman Ramspeck (D. Ga.) anticipates 
some revelations, but the same thing has been 
true of almost every investigation in govern- 
mental agencies, and particularly in war estab- 
lishments, 


DOUGLAS AGREEMENTS— The arrange- 
ment made between Douglas Aircraft and the 
Canadian government for the manufacture of 
DC-4’s in Canada has aroused speculation as to 
whether this may not foreshadow similar agree- 
ments between Douglas and other nations. While 


Douglas officials are silent on the matter, it has 
been observed that some foreign airlines may 
be forced to use airplanes manufactured in their 
own countries. Such a stipulation could be fol- 
lowed under an arrangement where Douglas 
planes would be manufactured outside the Unit- 
ed States. Douglas planes ere a familiar sight 
around the world now and the possibilities of 
building on this reputation a further good will 
through service and maintenance facilities offer 
a bright prospect. 


TEN-HOUR DAY— A nationwide survey to 
determine the advisability of instituting two 18- 
hour shifts in place of three eight-hour shifts is 
being made by the War Department with a view 
to potential savings in manpower, A number 
of aircraft companies have increased productiv- 
ity and efficiency under the two-shift program 
and it is reported to have worked well even in 
departments employing women. Local condi- 
tions might work against the two ID-hour shifts 
in some areas, but there is some sentiment on 



Blimps maneuuering at Navy’s Afojfett Field. 


Capitol Hill where a number of members of 
Congress sec in the substitution of two 10-hour 
shifts for three eight-hour shifts, a move that 
would go far toward solving the problem. 
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^IHCe 1919 in (he oil fields of che world the significance of the 
Guiberson trade mark has been proved by the saving of millions of 
dollars in time, -in e<]uipmenc and in increased recovery of oil. 

In the tanks of our armored forces it has been proved by the hard- 
hitting dependable performance of (he Guiberson radial diesel engine. 

On (be skyways of the world it is being proved day after day by the 
reliability and service of flap track supports, fire walls, motor mounts, 
manifolds and hundreds of other Guiberson built aircraft pans that ace 
embodied in America's fighters and bombers. 

With hydraulic presses, drop hammers, precision machine tools and 
the South's finest heat-treating facilities, Guiberson is meeting the most 
exacting engineering and manufacturing standards of the world. 

After 25 years "Better Be Safe Than Sorry" is today the criterion of 
precision-built equipment produced in one of America's finest plants. 

And when victory is won the Guiberson . 

"G” will carry forward che precision produc- 
tion of products wrought from the metals of 
the world. 


E$T«61ISHE0 191 
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MANPOWER HEADACHE— Although there 
are many manpower problems currently and 
ahead and new calls for work or fight legislation, 
there is a feeling among some high Washing- 
ton officials that pessimism is not in order and 
that the situation will show definite signs of im- 
provement. The Selective Service situation ap- 
pears to be clarified for the first time in months 
and other factors are working toward a hetter- 
ment. While the problem still exists, the gen- 
eral outlook is not so bad as was pictured a short 
time ago. There is bound to be a shortage in 
some areas and an oversuoply in others, but 
officials have found no way to make workers 
move to the critical areas in large enough num- 
bers to be effective. 


INCENTIVE WAGE PLANS — Incentive wage 
systems are still being plugged and war plants 
using them are said to be showing production 
increases averaging about 37 H percent. About 
500 war plants now have wage incentive pro- 
grams of various types. The output at one plant 
was up 108 percent, with the minimum increase 
in the group about 15 percent. The unions have 
accepted the systems here and there, but many 
individual unions are not sold. Some officials 
in Washington are still working for the plans, 
say they definitely pay dividends in increased 
production. 


FOREMEN'S STRIKE — The quick settlement 
of the foremen's strike, after the appeal by Gen- 
eral Arnold, was most welcome in official circles 
in Washington charged with the production pro- 
gram, but there was a strong feeling of disap- 
pointment among some who felt that the strike 


had been settled on an emotional appeal and 
without a settlement of the fundamental issues 
involved. Probably the last of this controversy 
still has not been heard. 


RAILROAD BOMBING— The technique of 
bombing railroad marshalling yards in German- 
held territory — disclosed earlier to be more ef- 
fective than generaily thought in the past — was 
uncovered in part by General Arnold at his re- 
cent news conference. If the AAF hits a 2(1 to 25 
track yard, the Germans can have one through 
track operating in 24 hours, Arnold said. But — 
if the bombers cut the tracks on each side of the 
yards to prevent the Germans from making up 
work trains and getting into the yards for re- 
pair work, they stay out for days. 


BRITISH CIVIL AVIATION— The British are 
not going to be caught short when civil avia- 
tion — particularly international civil aviation 
— is started up again. The RAF is releasing air 
technicians, presumably for physical reasons, 
and they are being sent to an air traffic school 
operated by British Overseas Airways Corp. 
BOAC, incidentally, now is operating 106 air- 
craft allotted by the government. 


FARE DIFFERENTIALS — Sleeper planes and 
luxurious trans-continental nonstop services 
will not grow as rapidly after the war as the 
public expects, in the opinion of thoughtful air- 
line research men. The day is past when all 
airline service will be sold at the same rate. The 
big gain in traffic will be in flying daycoaches, 
comfortable but not luxurious or spacious. Rates 
for these services will drop. 


Allied gliders poised for Burma Air inuasion 
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His load could break a bomber’s back 


T ake 100 lbs. of ice . . . spread it 
along the leading edge of a bomber’s 
wing . , . and you have a perfect recipe 
for trouble. 

Most people are surprised to learn that 
so little ice can be such a big flying 
hazard, because they chink the sheer 
u tight of ice is what forces a plane down. 
Actually it’s wbtrt ice forms that counts. 

The ice accumulates on the leading 
edges of wings and tail assembly. As ice 
builds up, it changes the contours of 
these edges and alters the course of air 
flowing over wing and tail. Since the 
normal course of this airflow gives a 
plane its lift, any change due to ice 
decreases lift rapidly and increases the 
danger of stalling. 

Yet, all winter long, out planes are 
flying successfully through some of the 


worst icing conditions in the world. The 
B. F. Goodrich rubber De-Icer makes 
this possible. 

If you've ever picked up an ice-glaaed 
leaf, bent it, and noticed how the ice 
cracked off, you know the simple prin- 
ciple of De-Icer operation. De-Icers ate 
flexible rubber strips attached to leading 
edges of wing and uil. When ice forms, 
tubes inside the De-Icer are inflated and 
deflated by air pressure. This causes a 
bending action which cracks the ice. 
The windstream carries it away. 

B. F. Goodrich De-Icers can be in- 
stalled on ail critical surfaces. They com- 
prise only a small fraction of the plane's 
total weight. They add a tremendous 
factor of safety. Without them, year- 
round airline operation would be im- 
possible in many areas. Ferrying bombers 


to England and Russia would be im- 
practical most of the year. And casualty 
reports would be grimmer after winter 
raids over Germany. 

Introduced in 1930, the De-Icet is one 
of the most famous of all B. F. Goodrich 
"Firsts"— one of the greatest single con- 
tributions to year-round flying safety. 
The B. P. Goodrich Company Atronautical 
Division, Akron, Ohio, 



B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 


MAKERS OF MORE THAN SO RUBBER AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER AVIATION PRODUCTS 
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Lee Quits West Coast AWPC 
To Take Over ACCA Overhaul Job 

Head of Aircraft War Production Council to make recom- 
mendations for revitalizing Chamber to meet difficult prob- 
lems of reconversion and post-war era. 


The long over-due revitalization 
of the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce, national trade asso- 
ciation of the aircraft manufactur- 
ing industry, appears to be under 
way, based on an agreement 
among top executives suited by 
ability and training to make it a 
going concern. 

John Lee, manager of the Air- 
craft War Production Council, 
West Coast, has resigned that post 
for a three months' period during 
which he will overhaul the Cham- 
ber organization and make suit- 
able recommendations to the Board 
of Governors to accomplish the 
goal desired by the industry — that 
is to create a strong, vigorous, alert 
trade association which will rep- 
resent the industry as a whole in 
meeting the complicated problems 
which lie ahead. 

y United Front — The solution of 
these multitudinous problems will 
determine the industry's future 
and destiny and the industry at 
long last has realized the necessity 
for a united front. 

Lee arrived in Washington this 
week to take over a three-months 
job of putting the Chamber on its 
operating feet, a difficult task 
which he thoroughly appreciates 
and a task which will have to start 
with rebuilding the Chamber to 
its former position of prestige and 
influence. 

k Program — Generally, the pro- 
gram agreed on by the industry 
calls for maintenance of Army and 
Navy Air Forces at such strength 
and in such a slate of readiness as 
to preclude a successful assault 
on our country or its possessions: 
acquisition and maintenance of air 
bases essential to our secui'ity and 
that of overseas trade; facilitating 
the orderly and economic expan- 


sion of domestic and international 
air transport and private flying 
and preserving a strong aircraft 
manufacturing industry. 

In addition, the industry is faced 
with the vita! issues of contract 
negotiation, contract termination 
and post-war seed money as a part 
of the task of reconverting avia- 
tion to a peacetime economy, 
k Educational Program — To imple- 
ment this outlined program, an ex- 
tensive public education and pub- 
,lic relations program is being 
worked out by Hill and Knowlton, 
and with the firm of Losh and Lee 


as the West Coast outlet. The 
Chamber has had no public rela- 
tions program as such for nearly 
two years and. naturally, the work 
to be done in this field presents al- 
most unlimited possibilities. 

The Chamber's Executive Pub- 
lic Relations Committee, selected 
at the recent meeting in Los An- 
geles, met in New York last week 
with Lee and representatives of 
Hill and Knowlton to work out a 
public relations plan. Members of 
this group are Avery McBee, 
Glenn L. Martin Co.: Harold Mans- 
field, Boeing; A. M. Rochlen, of 
Douglas; L, D. Lyman, United Air- 
craft; Joseph E. Lowes, Jr,, Fair- 
child; and Herbert L. Sharlock, 
Bendix. Leonard Schwartz, of 
Lockheed, attended as alternate 
for Rochlen and Norman V. Clem- 
ents and Ted Sullivan, as alter- 
nates for Lyman. 

k Committee — The group decided 
on the organization of a general 
Chamber Public Relations Com- 



THE GENERAL CHECKS UP: 

Progress of newest secret det'elopjneTiis of the Army Air Forces Materiel 
Command loas displaced and demonstrated to Gen. H. H. Arnold, com- 
manding general, AAF, at the' Wright Field loboratories of the command 
recently. Left to right; General Arnold, Brig. Gen. F. O. Carroll, Materiel 
Commend engineering division chief, and Maj. Gen. Charles £. Bran- 
shaw, commanding general Materiel Command, at Wright Field. 
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VENTURA’S ARCTIC DRESS: 

First photograph released by military authorities showing Arctic eomott- 
flage that aided in the defense of the Aleutians and later aggressive 
oction against Jap-held northern bases. The plane is a Ventura PV-I, 
used by the Navy, and is shown here being held off the ground by n 
hydraulic jack at Lockheed Air Terminal. 


mittee to be composed of public 
relations officers representing the 
15 companies whose presidents are 
members of the Board of Gover- 
nors and of the three vice-presi- 
dents. The Executive Public Re- 
lations Committee will continue as 
the operating group. 

They recommended to the 
Chamber’s board the above set-up, 
together with the broad public 
relations program being organized 
by Hill and Knowlton, including 
various educational projects which 
may encompass Chamber publica- 
tions and other advertising, radio 
and other media. 

> Time Factor— Details of the pro- 
gram are not set, but there ap- 
pears to be a general inclination on 
the part of all industry leaders to 
get the entire Chamber program in 
operation as soon as’ possible. It 
was considered likely that the ba- 
sic Chamber functions now being 
performed by the technical de- 
partment, traffic department, and 
economic development department 
will be retained, although some 
operational changes are in pros- 

Lee said that he had a number 
of ideas for Chamber operation, 
but preferred to study the situa- 
tion at first hand before making 
any statements. It seemed logical 
that some of the methods which 
have proved so successful in the 
operation of the Aircraft War Pro- 
duction Councils would be adapt- 
ed to Chamber needs, 

► Stop-Gap — The appointment of 
Lee to take over the Chamber for 
three months appeared as a stop- 
gap in the search for a permanent 
executive head of the Chamber 
which has been going on for some 


months. It was pointed out that 
this job should be much more at- 
tractive in three months, after the 
Chamber is a going concern and 
with full approval of the indus- 
try’s leading executives, than it 
would be now, when considerable 
rebuilding must be done. 

The Chamber’s program must 
include definite proposals for a 
strong post-war air force, encour- 
agement of an orderly and eco- 
nomic expansion of domestic and 
international air transport and pri- 
vate flying, measures to prevent 
dumping, the scrapping of obsolete 
aircraft and stimulation of re- 
search and development and bet- 
ter types of airplanes. 

This will require not only the 
united cooperation of industry 
heads but also close liaison be- 
tween the industry as represented 
by the Chamber and various gov- 
ernment agencies. 


Contract Forms 

War contractors and sub- 
contractors were warned last 
week by Laird Bell, vice-chair- 
man of the War Contracts 
Price Adjustment Board, that 
standard forms of reports re- 
quired by the Renegotiation 
Act of 1943 must be filed on or 
before June 1 by contractors 
whose fiscal year closed be- 
fore Mar. 1. No extensions can 
be granted under the law. 

Contractors whose fiscal 
years close on or after Mar. I 
must file on or before the first 
day- of the fourth month fol- 
lowing the close of the fiscal 
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British Turn Over 
1,100 Planes to U. S. 

Spitfires and other aircraft 
among equipmeot given lith and 
9th Air Forces under reverse 
Lend-Lease, Congress hears. 

Eleven hundred planes, includ- 
ing many Spitfires, have been 
turned over to the Eighth and 
Ninth Air Forces by the British 
under reverse lend-lease. the latest 
90-day report to Congress on 
Lend-Lease operations reveals. 

Total American aircraft and 
parts delivered to the British under 
lend-lease had mounted to $1,033,- 

555.000 Mar. 31, but the bulk of 
American planes being shipped to 
other countries is going to Rus- 
sia, which has received 8,800 
planes — more than 1,000 of them 
in the first 60 days of 1944. In 
addition, the British have sent 
Russia 4,100 planes produced in 
Britain. 

Other aviation highlights of the 

► Two thousand, one hundred 
planes were shipped under lend- 
lease in the first 60 days of 1944. 

► Total planes sent other nations 
now has passed the 30,000 mark, 

23.000 as lend-lease planes and 
balance paid for by the countries 
receiving them. 

► Total value of planes and parts 
reached $3,022,469,000. 

► Britain now has 30 convoy-escort 
carriers built by the United States 
and leased for the duration. 

► Britain has built in her own fac- 
tories more than 90,000 planes 
since the start of the war, supply- 
ing more than three-quarters of 
the planes to the RAF and the 
Royal Navy in 1943. 

► Ten thousand civilians have been 
employed by the British on a con- 
struction program, principally for 
airfields and air bases. Cost of 
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bases built for U. S. forces is esti- 
mated at $355,000,000. 

► Thirty-five thousand 108-gallon 
belly tanks and 43,000 light weight 
gas tanks for fighters have been 
furnished the 8th and 9th Air 
Forces by the British. Production 
now is at the rate of 22,000 a 
month. 

► Soviet Air Force has shown 
preference for Airacobra P-39 
fighters, Douglas A-20 attack 
bombers, and North American’s 
B-25 Mitchell bombers. 

► Most of the planes used by the 
British fleet operating in the In- 
dian Ocean are American Hellcats 
and Corsoirs. 

► The monthly tonnage of supplies 
ferried by the ATC's India-China 
Wing has increased IS times in the 
last year. 


Greyhound Plans 
Helicopter Feeders 

Post-war plans of the bus in- 
dustry "to establish a nonsubsi- 
dized, multi-scheduied helicopter- 
bus .air service operating between 
bus stations in the downtown sec- 
tions of approximately 1,000 cities 
and towns’’ were announced by 
Arthur Middleton Hill, president, 
Atlantic Greyhound Corp.. before 
the Institute of Transportation in 
New York. 

Pour hlmdred transportation ex- 
ecutives attended the institute, 
held May 23-24 under sponsor- 
ship of the schools of law and 
commerce of New York Univer- 
sity and the Transportation Asso- 
ciation of America. 

► Points to Demand — The proposed 
helicopter service. Hill said, “re- 
sults from a large demand for 
air service between 50 and 250 
miles which, in volume, is greater 
than all of the present air and bus 
travel combined,’’ 

He said the helicopters would 
have approximately the carrying 
capacity of a small bus and cost to 
the traveler would be “no great- 
er than the operation of his pri- 
vate automobile," 

► Practicable — He did not touch on 
the question of when such heli- 
copters might be available but 
said: "Leaders of the bus industry 
who have conferred with aircraft 
manufacturers licensed to build 
helicopters, and have witnessed 
demonstrations, are fully con- 
vinced that these aircraft are the 
means through which a post-war 
coordination of bus and air trans- 
portation will become a reality.” 


Allison Develops New 3,000 Hp., 
24-Cylinder Airplane Engine 

Motor, designated as V-3420 series, is described as most pow- 
erful aircraft engine in world and is to be used on fighter 
planes still on secret list. 


A new liquid-cooled engine, de- 
scribed as the most powerful air- 
craft engine in the world, with 
maximum ratings approximating 

3,000 hp. and which will increase 
the engine power of the majority 
of single-engine fighter planes by 
several hundreds of horsepower, 
has been announced by E. B. 
Newill, general manager of the 
Allison Division of General Motors, 

The new Allison, designated the 
V-3420 series, has 24 cylinders, 
and exactly twice the piston dis- 
placement of the present standard 
Allison 12-cylinder engine which 
powers such fighting planes as the 
Lockheed P-38 Lightning, North 
American’s P-51 Mustang, Bell’s 
P-39 Airacobra and the Curtiss 
P-40 Warhauifc. 

► Horsepower Increased — At the 
time the new liquid-cooled engine 
successfully underwent tests at 
Wright Field in June, 1943, it was 
rated the most powerful to pass 
the tests. Since that time the 
horsepower has been increased. 

The engine is to be used on 
fighter planes still on the secret 
list and installation will give 
United States fighter planes the 


greatest striking power of any 
aircraft. 

► Qhantily Production — Despite 
the size of the engine, Allison en- 
gineers say that early quantity 
production is assured. This is pos- 
sible because of a simplified de- 
signing in the power section, 97 
percent of the parts are inter- 
changeable with those of the pres- 
ent Allison. Newill said the new 
engine is now at the service of 
the AAF, 

The simplified design procedure 
in the power section means the 
new engine is already in effect in 
production with spares and re- 
placements available in air force 
depots around the world. In addi- 
tion, it was pointed out that no 
additional training will be neces- 
sary for the mechanics stationed in 
the combat theaters who service 
Allison powered fighters. 

► Four Banks of Cylinders — The 
new engine has an overall design 
aspect of a “W” formed by four 
banks of six cylinders each, in con- 
trast to the present Allison 1710, 
which has a “V” design aspect. 
Despite the change, engineers say 
there is little increase in frontal 



New Allison 24-Cylinder Liquid-Cooled Engine: R. M. Haren, chie/ en- 
gineer of Allison Diuision of General Motors, looks over a new Allison 
24-cylinder, liquid-cooled aircraft engine, more powerful than any air- 
plane rnotOT now in service. 
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ATC, Bom Three Years Ago, Now 
Spreads Wings to All War Fronts 

"Secret weapon" operates 125,000 miles of airlines compared 
with 100,000 in American civil network in U. S. and aboard. 

By WILLIAM G. KEY 


area compared with the horse- 
power increase. 

Allison reports a definite de- 
crease in the weight per horse- 
power in the design of the new 
powerplant. While no figures are 
given, this weight was less than 
one pound per horsepower in the 
12-cylinder Aliison. 

► Started In 1937 — Development of 
this most powerful engine was 
started at Allison in 1937, when 
work was begun shortly after the 
first 12-cylinder powerplant passed 
its tests at Wright Field. Develop- 
ment was shelved during 1939 and 
1940, due to demand for further 
development and production of the 
twelve-cylinder types to meet 
specific fighter plane needs. 

Concentrated work on the 24- 
cylinder engine was resumed in 
1941 and completed early in 1942. 

► Novel Installation — The new en- 
gine not only can be installed in a 
conventional fighter plane nacelle 
but, according to Allison engineers, 
it has been specifically designed 
for so-called buried installation. 
This means that in multiples it 
could be used to power the largest 
roulti-engined planes. 

The buried engine installation 
looks to the ultimate elimination 
of powerplant drag and the two- 
crankshaft arrangement of the new 
engine indicates possibilities of 
novel installations. 


The Air Transport Command, 
child of the air transport industry 
grown to man-size stature, today 
observes its third anniversary. 

It is one of the secret weapons 
of the United States, the sum of 
the air genius of the country buiit 
into an organization that has far 
outgrown its parent, and has estab- 
lished a network of aerial routes 
stretching 125,000 miles to all the 
world's battlefronls. In compari- 
son, American civil airlines have 
been operating slightly under 100,- 
000 miles in foreign and domestic 
fields. 

^Manned by 100,000 — To do this, 

100.000 officers and men have built 
and now operate the bases, fly the 
planes and perform the myriad 
functions that parallel commercial 
airline operations for the world’s 
fighting men. 

In doing it, the ATC-men flew 

2.100.000 hours last year, and in 
December alone flew 245,000 hours 


— equal to more than 11,000 com- 
mercial flights across the United 
States. 

Probably the best gauge of the 
far-flung operations of ATC is re- 
flected in the fact that of its 880,- 
000,000 passenger miles flown last 
year, 97 percent of them were in 
foreign operations. 

Organized May 29, 1941, as the 
Ferrying Command to deliver 
American made planes to the 
Allies, then fighting the Germans 
and Italians, the ATC has rolled up 
the impressive total of 500 million 
miles flown in transport and ferry 
flights. 

^ Move 300 Planes a Day — Virtual- 
ly every American plane on the 
world's fighting fronts has-been 
flown by the ATC, which in Febru- 
ary of this year was moving 300 
aircraft a day — to modification and 
installation centers, training fields, 
and ports of embarkation. How 
many other hundreds are being 



Tying a World Together: The tcorld-pirdling airline run by the Air Transport Command stretches to all fronts. 
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flown directly to overseas combat 
areas by the ATC is not revealed, 
but last year 99.7 percent of all 
planes accepted (or delivery were 
delivered safely. 

Original function of the Ferrying 
Command, first headed by Maj. 
Gen. (then colonel) Robert Olds, 
was enlarged in July, 1942, several 
months after Maj. Gen. (then colo- 
nel) Harold L. George had assumed 
command, and the name was 
changed to the present Air Trans- 
port Command. Operations then 
under the Air Service Command 



Brig. Gen. C. R. Smith 


were merged with the Ferrying 
Command. 

► Airline Heads Called In — Airline 
executives were called into service 
and the vast job of lacing up the 
world by air transport began in 
earnest. Brig, Gen. C, R. Smith, 
chief of staff for the ATC, is the 
former president of American Air- 
lines, Commercial airlines operated 
international routes under contract, 
taking the breath-snatching task 
of charting the new courses in 
stride and at the same time train- 
ing Army pilots and technicians so 
that the service could be doubled 
and redoubled. Former airline 



Maj. Gen. Harold L. George 


pilots and technicians in the Army 
were functioning the world over. 
Airlines at home were turned into 
great schools for training transport 
pilots, navigators, mechanics, flight 
engineers, radio operators and air- 
port specialists. 

And out at Douglas, the military 
versions of the DC-3's and DC-4's 
began rolling off the assembly lines 
in quantities for these crews. The 
Curtiss C-46 Commando made its 
bow and its blunt nose became 
familiar to airmen from Adak to 
Assam, from Port Moresby to 
Prestwick. Liberators had their 
punch pulled and became dray- 
horses of the far skies. 

► Three Years Later — Today it is 
possible to fly 680,000 pounds of 
materiel, munitions and supplies to 
one theater of operations in a sin- 
gle day, it is possible to bring a 
man with a broken back from 
Kunming, China to Washington. 
D. C., in 82 hours. 


Burroughs Named 

Brig. Gen. Paul E. Bur- 
roughs has been appointed 
commanding officer of the Do- 
mestic Transportation Division 
of the Air Transport Command 
with headquarters at 33 Pine 
St., New York. His appoint- 
ment was announced last week 
by Ma). Gen. Harold L. George. 

General Burroughs was 
awarded the rank and insignia 
of Honorary Officer of the 
British Empire (military divi- 
sion) for his work as liaison 
officer between the Ferrying 
Command, predecessor of the 
ATC, and the RAF Ferrying 
Command in the early days of 
the war. He entered the Army 
as a private in the signal corps 
during the last war. 


These aren’t stunts — the India- 
China Wing of the ATC is credited 
with flying more war supplies to 
China each month than was taken 
in by the Burma Road at its peak, 
and last year more than 3.000 sick 
and wounded men were flown to 
this country from combat areas 
overseas for treatment in hospitals 

I “Impossible’’ Jobs Done — The 
tides of war changed. Rommel was 
held from the Nile by the British 
when the ATC and the RAF flew 
tons of anti-tank gun shell fuses 
from the nearest source of supply 
in the United States in three days. 
The 14th Air Force in China was 
kept in the air by supplies flown 
in from India. Air Commandos 
stabbed into the Japanese back in 
Burma and broke it with airborne 
supplies. The weapon was work- 
ing, 

The India-China Wing is the 
first non-combat organization to be 
awarded a presidential unit cita- 
tion. Other Wings are the Pacific, 
Alaskan, Caribbean, North Atlan- 
tic, South Atlantic, Central African, 
North African and European. To- 
gether, they fly some 10,000,000 
miles each month in transport op- 
eration, Roughly, approximately 
12,000,000 miles are flown in fer- 
rying operations. 

Fitch Deputy Chief 
Of Navy Air 

Vice Admiral Aubrey Fitch, 
commander of aircraft in the 
South Pacific for the last two 
years that have seen Japanese air 
power driven from the skies, will 
become Deputy Chief of Naval 
Operations (air). 

Secretary of the Navy James V. 
Forrestal announced the appoint- 
ment late last week in a move that 
may presage greater representa- 
tion for Navy Air in command 
circles in Washington, now that 
deadlier blows are to be mounted 
against Japan. 

^ Other Shuffles — Forrestal said 
that Rear Admiral A. W. Radford, 
former Pacific task force com- 
mander who has been acting as 
assistant to Vice Admiral John S. 
McCain, will act in the Navy’s top 
air post until Fitch takes over, 
McCain's new assignment was not 
disclosed, and Forrestal similarly 
refused comment on the new as- 
signment of Admiral William F. 
Halsey, Jr., who commanded joint 
operations in the area in which 
Fitch directed air operations. 
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Arnold Press Talk 
Bares New War Data 

Digest of unpublicized material 
shows increasing paralysis of 
German industry and military 
power through air blows at vital 
plants and communications. 
General Henry H, Arnold’s news 
conference, largely covered by the 
press from the standpoint of planes 
shot down and raids accomplished, 
disclosed other points of particu- 
lar interest to aviation. Among 

^ The Germans now can't move in- 
dustries to the east to get out from 
under Allied bombing attacks. The 
Allies can reach them and the Rus- 
sians can reach them. 

► Hitler's construction battalions 
have been able to do remarkable 
jobs of rebuilding bombed out fac- 
tories. An assembly plant can be 
rebuilt and back in production in 
from six weeks to two months and 
a machine shop in three or four 
months. That is why the Allies go 
back. The industries are organ- 
ized into “complexes,” and there is 
no shortage of machine tools to 
move in and get things going 
again, Questions brought out that 
the Germans were shipping ma- 
chine tools to Sweden as late as 
January and Arnold said it is be- 
lieved the Nazis have all the ma- 
chine tools they can use. They 
have duplicates of most of their 
tools ready, he said. 

► Allied airmen go back until they 
are sure factories have been wiped 
out. Arnold pointed to attacks on 
Brunswick on Feb. 20-21-29 and 
Mar. 9-15-22-29, during the period 
when bad weather was hampering 
operations and the heavies were 
bonvbing through the overcast. 

► There is little chance of proving 
actual damage, or measuring it. 
At Marienberg, aerial reconnais- 
sance photos showed plants com- 
pletely wiped out. In three months 
they were rebuilt and producing. 

► Arnold did not disclose any stra- 
tegic bombing locations in the 
Lowlands or France for “security 
reasons.” 

► German reaction is strangest now 
when the heavies go in after syn- 
thetic oil plants. At first when the 
bombers went into Germany, 400 
fighters would be encountered on 
almost every raid. Now the num- 
ber of fighters depends on location 
and character of objectives, with 
the bombers seldom encountering 
more than 200, The Nazis, Arnold 
said, have been forced to a de- 


cision — whether to stop the Bomb- 
er Command or save their air force 
for the invasion, since they can’t 
do both. But don't get the. idea 
that the German air force is de- 
stroyed, he said, because it isn't. 

► German ball-bearing resources 
have been cut 50 percent, the gen- 
eral said, adding that the Germans 
would be in a bad way without 
outside help. 

► Arnold hinted better rocket 
weapons are on their way. He 
said the 13th AF is using rockets 
and that “maybe better rockets" 
will come into service. 

► He ducked the question of unifi- 
cation. “I think our position was 
covered very well In the War De- 
partment presentation before Con- 
gress — I don’t think of anything I 
can add.” 

► The movement into the Pacific is 
going to be a “terrific” job. Logis- 
tics problems are staggering, plane 
needs are not the same, and train- 
ing must be different. None is 
insurmountable and “all will be 
solved before the movement be- 
gins,” he noted. 

► Germans in Italy have been re- 
duced to supplying their troops by 
night over roads, Arnold said, add- 
ing that all railroads have been cut 
since Mar. 26. Strategic bridges 
'have been cut also, and convoys 

caught on the roads in daytime 
have been carved up. “It’ll be in- 
teresting to see the effect on the 
present campaign,” he commented. 

► The AAF has not yet reached its 
peak, and the attacks on enemy 
holdings will not reach their max- 
imum intensity until several 
months after that peak has been 
reached, Arnold said. Crews have 
to be brought to operational stand- 

► Any planes can attempt to break 
the P-51’s cross-country records. 
Only one catch — Arnold said the 
flights must be just like the P-51’s, 
no advance preparations, routine 
ferry flight. He said Col. Peter- 
son, his personal pilot, left Wash- 
ington late one afternoon, reached 
the West Coast the next morning, 
flew back to New York that same 
day with a ship just off the line. 
P-47 would have trouble meeting 
requirements. It's made on East 
Coast and would be really tooling 
along to break the record by fly- 
ing east-to-west. 

► The tactical air force in the Euro- 
pean theater is of such tremen- 
dous strength that ground troops 
will get all the support they can 
use in the invasion. 

► The B-29? No comment. 


200-Ton Top Seen 
For Post-War Planes 

Edward Warner, vice chairman 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
expressed the belief that “we 
are likely, although by no means 
certain, to see aircraft of over 
300,000 pounds gross weight in 
use within the next IS years, 
and the maximum weight may 
reach 400,000 pounds but probably 
will not go appreciably beyond 
that.” 

► Ports for Heavyweights — Esti- 
mating that, for purposes of civil 
aeronautics, 25 airports in the 
United States capable of handling 
airplanes above 150,000 pounds, 
probably will be sufficient, he said 
three main questions are involved 
in determination of airport capaci- 
ty needed for future transport 
operations. These involve the 
amount of transport traffic metro- 
politan airport facilities may be 
expected to handle in “a reason- 
ably near future,” the question of 
a single airport vs. several air- 
ports for a given metropolitan 
area, and that of runway length. 

Declaring the assumption that 
larger airports are needed because 
of increases in aircraft size is a 
“widely prevalent misapprehen- 
sion,” Dr. Warner told a Boston 
audience that little could be gained 
in short-range operations from use 
of four-engine aircraft. 

Air Group Elects 

The newly organized New Eng- 
land Aviation Trade Association 
has begun functioning with elec- 
tion of Lee Bowman, head of 
Bowman Flying Service at Keene, 
N. H., as president. Other officers 
are Warren Frothingham, of Clare- 
mont, N, H., vice-president; Joseph 
Garside, of E. W, Wiggins Air- 
ways, Norwood, Mass., secretary, 
and Harold E. Martin, of Revere, 
Mass., treasurer. Elected to the ex- 
ecutive board were Arthur Poulin, 
of Waterville, Me., Perry Jennings, 
of Fitchburg, Mass., and Harold 
Troxel, of Pittsfield. 

New Aerosphere 

The nation’s top military and 
naval aviation commanders report 
on our increasing world air su- 
premacy in the new Aerosphere, 
international aviation year book 
just published, discussing details 
of the success of our planes on all 
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British Consider U. S. Committed 
To World Accord on Air Freedom 

Roosevelt speech, reinforced by Berle talks, regarded by Lon- 
don as indicative of American policy in support of right of 
innocent passage and technical stop. 


The British Government con- 
siders the United States committed 
to do all it can to obtain an inter- 
national air agreement providing 
right of innocent passage and tech- 
nical stop, and evidently bases this 
conception of American policy on 
remarks about freedom of the air 
made by President Roosevelt at a 
news conference months ago. 

Whatever was said in this con- 
nection by Assistant Secretary of 
State Adolf Berle, Jr., during his 
talks with Lord Beaverbrook rein- 
forced the conception, 

► Beaverbrook Talks Studied — 
These salient facts emerged from 
the recent two-day, much-dis- 
cussed debate on post-war avia- 
tion in the House of Lords, but un- 
fortunately they have been utterly 
obscured by Senatorial curiosity 
and consequent news stories about 
what binding agreements Berle 
may have made in London, 

Official transcript of Beaver- 
brook's addresses and accompany- 
ing debates on May 10 and 11 ar- 
rived in Washington last week. 
They failed to support most of the 
suspicions of some Senators about 
Berle's conversations, but, more 
significantly, they reveal the im- 
portance the British attach to the 
President’s seemingly casual press 
conference remarks. 

► Quotes Roosevelt — On May 10, 
Beaverbrook told the Lords, "the 
President has made certain pro- 
posals for future international civ- 
il aviation. He has declared for 
the right of innocent passage for 
all nations throughout the world 
and for the right to land anywhere 
for refueling and other non-traffic 
purposes. I am authorized by the 
Prime Minister to say that we join 
with the Pre.sident to the fullest 
extent in subscribing to those 
principles, I repeat, principles: the 
right of innocent passage for all 
nations throughout the world and 
the right to land anywhere for re- 
fueling and other non-traffic pur- 

The next day Beaverbrook as- 
serted that the President’s “dec- 
laration about innocent passage 
will have a great influence, an im- 
mense effect, and is bound to be 


the subject of much discussion at 
the international conference,” He 
went on to say that Mr. Roosevelt 
obviously could not guarantee in- 
nocent passage over France, Spain 
or Portugal, for instance, and con- 
cluded; 

► World Parley Urged — “We (ap- 
parently the U. S. and Britain) are 
trying to bring them to an inter- 
national conference and to get 
them to sit down round the table 
with us and to say. 'yes, we give 
you the right of innocent passage'.” 
This, it is obvious from both 
Beaverbrook's speeches and Berle’s 
testimony on Capitol Hill, is what 



HEADS MACHINE TOOL 
COMMITTEE: 

Mason Britton, a director of Mc- 
Grauj-Hill PubJis/iing Co. since it 
was formed and a vice-president 
since J922, has been appointed 
AmeTican member and chairmon 
of the Machine Tool Committee of 
the Combined Production and Re- 
sources Board, and a consultant for 
the Surplus War Property Admin- 
istration, with headquarters in 
Washington. He will retire from 
McGraw-Hill July I. During the 
present war he has served as Di- 
rector of Tool Production for 
OPM, as treasurer and o member 
of the executive committee of the 
War Advertising Council, and as 
a member of the Business Advisory 
Council of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Russians Arrive 

A Russian delegation of five 
men is in Washington to start 
talks with State Department 
officials on post-war aviation. 
Three of the group have been 
in the capital and the other two 
arrived last week. Conferences 
are to start this week. 

The State Department group 
is headed by Joseph C- Grew. 
His technical advisers are Wil- 
liam A. M- Burden, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, and 
L- Welch Pogue, chairman of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Informal talks on post-war 
air matters also have been held 
with the Chinese, but only on 
an unofficial basis. 


the two countries seek, and those 
who regard it as a commitment, 
presumably may make the most 
of it. 

Beaverbrook’s speech on May 10, 
meantime, was distributed by the 
British Inform.ation Services in 
Washington and was read widely 
to see how it matched a press dis- 
patch which quoted Beaverbrook 
as saying Britain favored an 
American-sponsored four free- 
doms of the air idea. This idea 
was not found in the speech and a 
private report to the News from 
London said Beaverbrook was mis- 
quoted. 

► Four Freedoms — In his speech 
the next day he said: 

“There are four freedoms and 
innocent passage is one of the four 
freedoms. But I do not want to go 
into the four freedoms today.” 
That, as far as official records re- 
ceived in this country show, is as 
close as Beaverbrook came to 
speaking of four freedoms. 

Senators, however, found some- 
thing else to criticize. They noted 
that Beaverbrook said. “Mr, Berle 
has assured us most generously as 
to the supply of transport aircraft 
in the period immediately follow- 
ing the war ... on a non-dis- 
criminatory basis . , , this is the 
assurance which I give the House . 
with Mr. Berle's authority.” 

► Planes for All — The State De- 
partment said informally, when 
queried about this, that obviously 
the United States will be prepared 
to sell planes to any friendly buy- 
er when the war is over. 

The Senators contended, how- 
ever, that Berle had let one of this 
country’s most powerful bargain- 
ing weapons go by the board, and 
with no reciprocal assurances 
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about use of British bases. About 
the bases acquired in the destroyer 
deal, for instance, Beaverbrook 
told the Lords, "the question of 
civil aviation in connection with 
these bases has never arisen as far 
as I know . . . they cannot be used 
for civil aviation without our con- 

► Objectives — The speeches made 
perfectly clear what the United 
States and Britain had agreed to 
seek at an international confer- 

"An international convention in 
air navigation, to be implemented 
by an international transport or- 
ganization which would evolve 
standards, seek to eliminate un- 
economic competition, work out 
for each national equitable par- 
ticipation in world air transport, 
and maintain a broad equilibrium 
between air transport capacity and 
the traffic on order." These are 
Beaverbrook’s words. 

WEST COAST REPORT 

Industry May Form 
Air Publicity Group 

Plan studied with view to keep- 
ing alive West Coast public's en- 
thusiasm over aviation manufac- 

By SCHOLER BANGS 
Creation of an alert and influ- 
ential Industrial public relations 
agency to keep at a high level 
public enthusiasm over what is to- 
day the West Coast’s biggest in- 
dustry may be considered soon by 
major western aircraft manufac- 
turers. 


They have long appreciated the 
economic and political value of 
localized good will, such as that 
fostered intensively in Detroit by 
the automobile industry. 

To gain it through western op- 
erations of the Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce may prove im- 
practicable because of the neces- 
sity that the Chamber, with na- 
tionwide membership, display no 
geographic favoritism. 

That it will not be gained 
through community Chambers of 
Commerce is becoming increasing- 
ly apparent. 

Absorption of the aviation de- 
partment of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce into that 
Chamber’s transportation division, 
dominated by surface carriers, in- 
dicates the trend in the aviation 
capital of the west. What drum- 
beating is done for Los Angeles’ 
aircraft manufacturing industry is 
being done almost exclusively by 
factory publicity departments. The 
situation is comparable in San Di- 
ego and Seattle. 

Western airplane builders, who 
post-war will want to keep their 
names strong in the public mind 
in their manufacture and sale of 
a wide variety of consumer goods 
in addition to aircraft, have the 
structure and manpower for such 
a promotional organization avail- 
able in the West Coast's Aircraft 
War Production Council, Inc. 
Whether they will attempt such 
peacetime use of AWPC or send 
key men of the Council into the 
Aero Chamber may be determined 
by coming tests of the Aero Cham- 
ber's national effectiveness. 
^STREETCAR SERVICE; An im- 
patient nucleus of public demand 
for post-war "streetcar” service by 


air lines is growing among thou- 
sands on the West Coast, and un- 
doubtedly throughout the nation, 
who have become patient wartime 
habitues of air line ticket offices. 
Priority travelers, as well as 
much-bumped non-priority busi- 
ness men, insist that after the war 
they’ll not want to bother with air 
trip reservations and downtown 
ticket offices. The idea of buying 
tickets at airports with assurance 
that the next plane will be along 
in half an hour or an hour appeals 
to them — today. 

^ LUNCH HOUR TOPIC— "Silly 
secrecy’’ persists as the favorite 
topic during lunch hours in execu- 
tive dining rooms as well as in air- 
craft factory employee recreation 
areas. And current tops in South- 
ern California is the mystery of a 
major factory’s new "military se- 
cret.” During months of construc- 
tion it was simply a project num- 
ber behind a guarded enclosure 
within the factory. Secrecy-sworn 
workers were under constant FBI 
checkup. Then, under cover of 
darkness and under a canvas 
shroud it was trucked to a major 
airport. With the dawn off came 
the canvas exposing it to the view 
of thousands driving along the 
busy road less than 200 feet away. 
By dusk ears jammed the road in 
the vicinity as it rumbled up and 
down a runway in taxi tests. A 
week later, by which time thou- 
sands could describe every exter- 
nal detail of it, and guess the rest, 
it was spirited away to a desert 
airport for successful test flight. 
Army offers no explanation. 

5 Traffic Control 
Towers to Continue 

Reinstatemem of four airport 
traffic control towers operated by 
the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion at the request of the Army 
and the continuance of a fifth with 
Naval funds was announced by 
CAA. 

Navy offered to maintain opera- 
tion of the tower at Akron, to ac- 
commodate traffic incidental to the 
Navy fighter factory operated by 
Goodyear. 

► Location of 4 Towers — The four 
towers the CAA will continue to 
operate with Army funds are at 
St. Paul, Louisville, Niagara Falls 
and Yakima, Wash. 

Cessation of CAA operation of 
24 towers had been announced, 
and the four to be continued were 
among that number. 



FLYING JEEP NOW AMBULANCE: 

Provision for air guoeuafion o/ loounded has been added to the duties of 
the versatile Stinson L-5 Flying Jeep built by Consolidated Vultee’s 
Stinson division. Picture shows standard litter and carrier, The aerial 
ambulance will be used in evacuation work in junples and other places 
diflicult to reach. 
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Navy Halts Brewster 
Corsair Production 

Cancellation of order expected in 

view of announcement on cut- 
back in fighter planes. 

Navy action in canceling its con- 
tract with Brewster Aeronautical 
Corp. for production of Corsair 
fighters came as no surprise, since 
it had been hinted before and the 
Navy’s announcement last week 
that it was reducing its fighter 
production was a forerunner of the 
Brewster canceUation. 

Relations between the Navy and 
Brewster have not always been of 
the best and a congressional in- 
vestigation of Brewster production 
brought out several things that did 
not improve the situation, It ap- 
peared logical to observers in 
Washington that any Navy reduc- 
tion in its fighter program would 
affect Brewster first. 

► Smallest Producer — The Navy 
noted that Brewster is the smallest 
producer of Corsairs, that it has no ■ 
additional Navy contract or pros- 
pect of any, and further that its 
production costs are higher than 
either Chance Vought division of 
United Aircraft or Goodyear Air- 
craft, both of which produce the 
Corsair. Thus Brewster was se- 
lected to bear the major impact of 
the curtailment. 

Brewster orders were for 1,500 
Corsairs and it was understood that 
by July 1. about half that number 
will have been completed. In ad- 
dition, Corsair output at Chance 
Vought and Goodyear will be 
somewhat reduced, although not 
eliminated. 

In announcing termination, the 
Navy said there was no dissatisfac- 
tion with either the management 
of Kaiser or the new management 
which has just taken office. The 
Brewster company, however, had 
an unenviable labor and produc- 
tion record under its Navy con- 
tracts before Kaiser took over. 

Firm Changes Name 

Atlantic Rayon Corp.. manufac- 
turer of aircraft fabrics and para- 
chutes, has changed its name to 
Textron, Inc,, to avoid confusion 
arising from the use of the word 
"rayon” in the present name. An- 
nouncement of the name change by 
Val Dietz, Jr,, general manager of 
the Flightex Fabrics Division of 
the company, said that division is 
producing cotton fabrics and tapes 
and nylon for parachutes. 


Taper A-20 Output 

The Douglas contract for 
manufacture of A-20 Havocs is 
being tapered off in favor of 
new type aircraft in demand 
by the military which will j 
necessitate a readjustment of I 
production schedules. I 

Initial reaction was that the I 
change would result in the 
lay-off of a considerable num- j 
her of employees but it was I 
understood that many workers I 
would be absorbed into new I 
programs and that any effect I 
on employment would strike 
subcontractors first, particu- 
larly if work now done outside 
the main plants were taken in 
to keep workers busy until 
new types are in quantity pro- 
duction. 

Aircraft production program 
changes now being effected 
and in the offing have caused 
some concern among produc- 
tion officials and the military 
in Washington because of pos- 
sible worker reaction and 
steps are under way to coun- 
teract adverse effects. 


Nash-Kelvinator 
Gets New Contracts 

A shift of Nash-Kelvinator’s 
war production activities is in the 
making as a result of a new pro- 
gram for the plant involving large 
scale production of new four- 
bladed propellers and an improved 
2100 hp, two-stage, supercharged 
aircraft engine which combined 
will increase the speed and carry- 
ing capacity of Navy Corsoir and 
Hellcat fighters. 

George W. Mason, president, 
said neither of the new contracts, 
involving substantial orders, will 
interrupt the company’s current 
assembly line output of three- 
bladed Hamilton Standard hydro- 
matic propellers and two-stage, 
supercharged Pratt & Whitney 
2000 hp. engines. 

► Transition — He said the new pro- 
gram would be in the nature of "a 
rapid but orderly transition toward 
the output of these advanced and 
more powerful units.” 

The engine involved, the R- 
2800-C, is being produced at Pratt 
& Whitney’s new Kansas City plant 
(Aviation News Apr. 24). 

Although Nash-Kelvinator is 
one of the major producers of both 
aircraft engines and propellers, the 
new contract marks the first time 


the company will be making both 
propellers and engines for the 
same planes. Current Nash-Kel- 
vinator built propellers are sup- 
plied for 25 different types of al- 
lied planes. 

Airlines Honored 

Airline entrants in the National 
Safety Council’s air transport safe- 
ty contest who received awards 
last week for passenger mileage 
flown without a fatality during 
1943 include: 

Eastern Air Lines — Group A 
award for lines flying over 100 
million passenger miles. 

Braniff Airways — Group B award 
for lines flying 10 to 100 million 
passenger miles, 

National Airlines — Group C award 
for lines flying less than 10 mil- 
lion passenger miles. 

Special certificates were pre- 
sented by Col. John Stilwell, pres- 
ident of the council, at the annual 
safety award luncheon in New 
York to: 

Chicago and Southern, Colonial, 
Continental, Delta, Hawaiian, In- 
land. Mid-Continent, National, 
Northeast, Northwest, Pennsyl- 
vania-Central, Transcontinental Si 
Western Air, United and Western. 

Sixteen of the domestic airlines 
competing in the safety contests 
flew 1,225,000,000 passenger miles 
without a fatality in 1943. 

Special mention was made of 
the records of Pan American Air- 
ways and American Export Air- 
lines, as well as the contract oper- 
ations of domestic carriers, on 
which safety records are not made 
public. 

Beitel, Nunneley 
Resign From CAB 

The Civil Aeronautics Board 
lost two of its staff last week when 
Examiner Albert F. Beitel of the 
office of trial examiners and Em- 
ory T. Nunneley, assistant general 
counsel, finance legal division, an- 
nounced their resignations, 
Nunneley has been commis- 
sioned a lieutenant (j.g.) in the 
U. S. Naval Reserve and assigned 
to temporary active duty with the 
Naval Air Transport Service in 
Washington. 

Examiner Beitel is entering the 
legal firm of Morris, Kixmiller and 
Barr, Washington, where he will 
be engaged in general federal 
practice. 
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PRIVATE PLYING 

CAA Forms Urban Planning Unit 
To Aid in Airfield Development 

Organization designed to work with state and local groups on 
programs suited to individual needs of communities. 

By BLAINE STUBBLEFIELD 


Favorable opinion on the need 
for a post-war program of low- 
cost airfields for full development 
of private flying is almost unani- 
mous in aviation circles. Latest 
step in that direction is establish- 
ment of an Urban Planning Sec- 
tion in the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration to work with state 
and local organizations on plans 
tailored to the needs of individual 
localities. 

Eric von Hausswolff and Edgar 
N. Smith, newly appointed consul-, 
tants for the Section, will empha- 
size the requirements of lightplane 
traffic and will try to integrate it 
with the existing transportation 
pattern after study of any given 
community. They are now work- 
ing in the Philadelphia area in co- 
operation with city, county and 
state authorities. 

► Third Unit Set Up — This is the 
third special airport unit of this 
kind to be set up by the Admin- 
istration: airport management and 
airport building design groups are 
already functioning. 

Charles I. Stanton, CAA Admin- 
istrator, addressing the Statewide 
Aviation Forum of Maryland, at 


Edgar N. Smith 


Baltimore recently, said the Sec- 
tion was established in response to 
a growing demand for advice on 
airport management problems. 
^Federal Aid Program — There is 
not, at this time, any settled over- 
all airport program. The one 
promulgated by Congress and by 
CAA before the war has been sub- 
merged by the war, with Class 4 
and 3 fields (built by CAA for the 
armed forces, most of them located 
for efficient use by civil aviation 
in peacetime) running far ahead 
of the planned program. CAA is 
still building fields, with funds ap- 
propriated by Congress for the pur- 
pose. Meanwhile, the Administra- 
tion is developing a new airport 
program which it will submit to 
Congress. 

The CAA plan, for which Mr. 
Stanton is chiefly responsible, is a 
federal aid program, patterned aft- 
er the procedure under which this 
country’s highway system was 
built. Under Stanton’s plan, fed- 
eral funds would be apportioned 
to the states by CAA under a for- 
mula taking into account (1) area 
of the state; (2) its population; (3) 
number of registered aircraft in 


Eric von Hausswolff 


state; and (4) number of existing 
accredited airports. Each state 
would have to match a specified 
percentage of federal funds. Of 
course, this plan includes fields for 
scheduled, personal, and other op- 
erations. It should be remem- 
bered that a great many fields, es- 
pecially for private planes, will be 
established by individuals and 
firms, entirely on their own re- 
sources. 

> 3,000 More Needed — Mr. Stan- 
ton says the country now has about 
3,000 civil ports, most of them of 
the smaller classes. About 900 of 
them will handle heavy airline op- 
erations. He believes the country 
will need about 3,000 more fields, 
or 6,000 in all. In the post-war 
years. This estimate he bases on 
the fact that there are 6,670 com- 
munities of 1.000 persons or more. 
He believes nearly all these com- 
munities will want to be accessi- 
ble by air. Many, of course, are so 
placed that two or more of them 
can use the same field. 

Dr. Edward P. Warner recently 
estimated that the typical citizen 
pilot of the future would not be 
satisfied unless he is within five 
miles of an airfield. To bring air- 
port facilities to within five miles 
of 90 percent of the population of 
this country, and to within 20 miles 
of 99 percent, would require that 
total airfields be increased to about 
30,000. He said he was merely 
stating a fact, not advocating con- 
struction of that many ports im- 
mediately after the war, or pre- 
dicting it as of any particular date, 

► Airports and Parks — Mr. Stanton 
recently stated to Aviation News 
his opinion that there will always 
be airports, just as there will al- 
ways be highways. He said that 
if rotary wing machines come into 
large production, they too will have 
to be provided with airports — 
which may be called parks. There 
would not be room in urban open 
spaces or on roofs for any exten- 
sive ownership of such machines. 
Furthermore, they would have to 
be taxied out of the parks into 
starting areas, which would have 
to be fairly extensive to be safe. 

Continuing his comment about 
the work of CAA on lightplane 
ports,. Mr. Stanton said two of the 
most importanffields for planning 
in aviation are the development of 
suitable aircraft for the individual 
Ayer and the provision of places 
for him to land and take off. He 
said the natural division of the air- 
port work is for the federal gov- 
ernment to undertake the overall 
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planning, since airplane terminals 
must fit into a national pattern. 
States and municipalities are best 
Sited to handle the local details. 

► Work of UPS — Citing examples 
of work done by CAA's Urban 
Planning Section, the administra- 
tor said it served as a central 
source of information on hard-to- 
get airport materials. A field in 
the Fourth Region (Ft. Worth) 
needed a mowing machine. UPS 
located 25 surplus mowers in the 
Army. Another field wanted a 
hangar, and CAA turned up six. 

Another problem is selecting 
good airport managers. If politi- 
cal patronage too often guides the 
selection of field managers, it may 
be because trained men are scarce. 
At least three universities — South- 
ern California, Texas, and Oklaho- 
ma — are setting up courses in air- 
port management, and other 
schools have asked CAA to prepare 
a syllabus for such study. One 
city has been assisted by CAA in 
drawing up a civil service exami- 
nation for the position of airport 
manager. 

► Career for Service Men — Airfield 
management and operation is a 
promising career for some return- 
ing service men. CAA will not 
operate any fields itself, and can- 
not directly provide jobs. 

CAA is assisting airfield operat- 
ors with information on such mat- 
ters as equitable landing fees, 
although it has no authority or 
wish to set rates. Mr. Stanton 
suggests that CAA would be will- 
ing to assist the managements of 
airports to set up uniform ac- 
counting systems, by which means 
they might obtain cost and revenue 
figures beneficial to both them- 
selves and their customers. 

Plane Owners Win 
Insurance Rate Cut 

Aviation insurance rates in both 
air transport and non-scheduled 
categories have been adjusted fa- 
vorably to operators. Partly re- 
sponsible for this concession is the 
Civil Aeronautics Board’s report 
on insurance last March, and to 
testimony along the same lines by 
Board Member Oswald Ryan be- 
fore the Senate Judiciary Commit- 

The Board in its report found 
that aviation underwriters' profits, 
for a period of years up to 1941, 
were over 25 percent of premiums; 
that uniform rates were quoted on 
all risks within the jurisdiction of 



VISIBILITY GAUGE: 

Scienti/ie measurement of uistbili- 
ty is made possible bv the trans- 
missometer shown above, devel- 
oped by Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration. Photoelectric cell illus- 
trated above gauges amount of light 
reaching it from a source 200 yards 
away. Results, registered on a 
meter in the airport control tower, 
are in direct relation to earisting 
visibility. Photo, taken last win- 
ter, has just been released. 


the Board of Aviation Under- 
writers (not including the air- 
lines), and that a large portion of 
total aviation insurance and re- 
insurance, which had been pooled 
with foreign markets, should be 
brought back to the United States. 

► Agreements— Adjustment favor- 
able to the airlines, according to 
informed sources, is in the form of 
agreements that, if the operators 
have recorded a specified low acci- 
dent rate by the end of the insur- 
ance year, certain accountings will 
be made to their credit, 

A reduction in public liability 
and property damage insurance 
rates on non-scheduled air opera- 
tions has been announced by all 
companies, effective Apr. I. Both 
new and renewal policies are af- 
fected. Existing hourly reporting 
form policies are the only ones 
which may be endorsed as effective 
on that date. This refers to pro- 
tection during hours that the air- 
plane is reported exposed to acci- 
dent. There is no change in 
passenger liability for hire rates. 

► Ground Coverage — Hull cover- 
ages have been increased generally 
by requiring a $50 deductible 


clause on all ground coverage ex- 
cept fire and theft. Participating 
light plane rates are increased $1 
per hundred fgr the pleasure clas- 
sification and 50 cents for commer- 
cial classification. 

New Okla. City Port 
Plans Upset by Oil 

Sice (or airfield believed partly 

over recently discovered petro- 
leum deposits. 

Oklahoma City’s ambitious 
planning for a $25,000,000 post- 
war airport and terminal has be- 
come tangled up in a set of com- 
plications. 

A new extension of the Edmond 
oil field has been discovered and 
new wells are being drilled in a 
line which leads directly toward 
the new airport site north of the 

^ Under Airport Site— Geologists 
indicate the field probably ex- 
tends under a portion of the 900 
acres already owned by the city, 
partly for airport development and 
partly for a water supply reser- 
voir. Additional land adjacent to 
the city property which was to 
have been condemned and bought 
for a total 2,600-acre site, is soar- 
ing sky high in valuation. 

The picture isn’t all black. 
There is a good chance that oil 
may be found on the city property, 
possibly enough to bring sufficient 
revenue to build another airport 
elsewhere. Already the city has 
other extensive oil holdings, 
which have made the community 
taxfree for the last ten years, and 
it now derives approximately 
$200,000 a year from municipally 
owned oil property. 

But the city needs its projected 
water reservoir and it may be 
necessary to protect this water 
supply by court action to stop 
drilling of oil wells that could con- 
taminate the supply. 
k May Get Army Field — Still an- 
other important factor enters the 
picture. Will Rogers Field, south 
of the city and formerly the mu- 
nicipal airport, is still used by the 
airlines but mainly occupied by 
the Army Air Forces, under a 99- 
year lease. During the Army's 
wartime tenancy, runways have 
been lengthened to 8,000 feet and 
the field has been enlarged to 1,600 
acres. Additional land is available 
for further expansion if necessary. 

Should the Army agree to turn 
back this field to Oklahoma City 
after the war, the community 
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would not have to worry further 
about the proposed Bethany super- 
airport. Thus far there have been 
no commitments, and probably will 
be none until the war is at a more 
decisive stage. But observers note 
the temporary character of army 
building construction at Will Rog- 
ers Field, compared with the per- 
manent construction at Tinker 
Field, nearby headquarters of 
Oklahoma City Area Air Service 
Command. It is hardly logical 
that the Army will maintain two 
such large air installations in the 
same area in peacetime, and Tin- 
ker Field would be the logical in- 
stallation lor the Army to keep. 

► Private Flyers’ Field — In the 
event Will Rogers Field does re- 
vert to the city, the Bethany air- 
port site may turn into a fine pri- 
vate flyers' airport, using the 600 
acres now owned by the city, and 
this is the way the problem even- 
tually may be solved. 

Another case similar to the 
Oklahoma City story is in litigation 
as a result of oil discoveries near 
a Navy air field near Moore, Okla. 
Seismograph tests showed the 
dome of the oil field was on Navy 
property. 

The 532-acre field had been pur- 
chased for $46,000 only six months 
before the discovery ol oil, and 
the Navy had spent approximately 
$150,000 in improvements. A pro- 
posal to return the land to the 
original property owners on pay- 
ment of the $196,000 expended by 
the Navy has been approved by 
the U. S. Senate and sent to the 
House. 

Air Strip Financing 
Not Yet Completed 

Financing of air terminals and 
air strips — between 3,000 and 5,000 
over the nation — for the building of 
which Henry Kaiser plans a non- 
profit corporation, has not yet been 
detailed, but all initial costs would 
be funded by the eventual opera- 

Several means have been sug- 
gested for financing the program 
designed to give permanent em- 
ployment to more than 4,500,000 
persons and create a private plane 
market large enough to sustain 
major operations. The terminals 
and strips would cost an estimated 
$150,000,000. One plan would 
have one-third of the sum provid- 
ed by a Reconstruction Finance 
Corp, loan, another third by small 
plane manufacturers through pre- 


Wild Life Planes 

Four airplanes have been 
used by the Fish and Wild 
Life Service to enforce Alas- 
kan game laws, and their use 
has helped make it possible to 
obtain 113 convictions for vio- 
lations of game laws in three 
years in the widespread area 
for which the service is re- 
sponsible. 

With the three planes— one 
was destroyed by fire recently 
— 14 men have been able to 
accomplish an enforcement job 
that couldn’t be done in ten 
years by ground and sea trans- 
portation. 


payments on planes, half going to 
the manufacturer and half to the 
fund, and the last third by large 
oil companies and other organiza- 
tions that would benefit from sales 
outlets at the terminals. 

^ Local Enterprises — Kaiser pro- 
posed that the terminals and air 
strips become local enterprises un- 
der supervision of a central oper- 
ating company. 

Plane Sale Stymied 
By Lack of Policy 

Lack of a policy for disposal of 
surplus planes, now being studied 
by the Pogue Surplus Aircraft Ad- 
visory subcommittee, has stymied 
sale of planes in the WTS surplus 
category, and discussions are under 
way in an effort to clarify the 
situation. 

The RFC, under which surplus 
aircraft disposal has been placed, 
is known to have expressed the 
hope that the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration’s WTS organiza- 
tion would continue to handle sale 
of the more than 4,000 planes in 
this category. This would actually 
be a continuation of the original 
setup, since the planes were the 
property of the Defense Plant 
Corp. of the RFC on loan to the 
pre- military flight training schools. 
► Knotty Problems — Late last 
week, no decision had been made, 
and one source said “it isn’t a four- 
cornered discussion, or a 13-cor- 
nered discussion, but a 17,000- 
cornered discussion and it is still 
going on.’’ 

Still another knotty problem 
confronting those concerned with 
planes is handling of the ships be- 
coming surplus as contract school 
operations are shut down. Most of 
these planes are in the higher 


horsepower category, and no large 
market is available because of gas- 
oline and maintenance costs. It is 
generally felt that the majority of 
these ships will have to be either 
stored or junked. 

Dallas Appropriates 
$104,750 for Ports 

Funds to be used for purchase of 

568-acre site for new field. 

Appropriation of $104,750 as the 
start in a master plan of airport 
development has been voted by the 
Dallas City Council and will be 
used for the purchase of 568 acres 
as the site of a new airport for 
private and non-scheduled flying. 

The Dallas councilmen also set 
new boundary lines for expansion 
of municipal Love Field, now 
headquarters of the Fifth Ferrying 
Group, Air Transport Command. 
Land purchases in connection with 
this expansion are expected to total 
$1,300,000. 

^Redbird Field — The new airport, 
three miles southwest of the city, 
is known tentatively as Redbird 
Field. Present plans call for de- 
velopment of at least 600 acres and 
acquisition of protecting acreage 
surrounding the field. Surfaced 
runways will be from ‘2,000 to 
3,000 feet long and hangars and 
other facilities for private flying 
will be provided. The total devel- 
opment is expected to cost $1,- 
700,000. 

The council voted to purchase 
Clearview airport, two miles from 
the Redbird site, if necessary to ac- 
quire CAA designation for Red- 
bird. If it is purchased, it will be 
operated by the city until Redbird 
is ready, the Clearview site then 
being sold for residential develop- 
ment or connected to an adjoining 

V Expansion Program — Love Field 
expar^ion plans call for longer 
runways and parallels when need- 
ed, cleared zones at ends of prin- 
cipal landing strips and protective 
space around the field, 

The city also has plans for a 
“super” airport at Lake June, 
seven miles southeast of the city. 
Maximum needs are estimated to 
be 4,400 acres, with land costing at 
least $1,500,000. The city has in- 
dicated only 500 acres will .be 
bought at Lake June before the 
end of the war to protect a CAA 
designation already obtained for 
the site. The 500 acres probably 
will be developed only for private 
flying until the post-war airfield 
needs become clearer. 
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PERFORMANCE CONTROLS THE AIR 




PESCO ■■PRESSURE-LOADED" HYDRAULIC PUMP, Heart of the hydraulic system 
on vost numbers of American planes, this PESCO pump was engineered in 
response to urgent aircraft needs. Among its many exclusive feotures are 
“pressure-loaded" bushings which minimize gear clearance and insure moxi- 
mum volumetric efficiency regordless of thermal variations or wear. Extremely 
compact ond lightweight, some models deliver pressures up to 3,000 p.s.i. 
PESCO Products Co., 11610 Euclid Ave., Clevelond 6, 0. IDIvision Borg-Warner} 
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Pioneer ... Blazing Air Trails 


P IONEEIUNC is an Amejican tcadi- 
cion. Every step in America's ad- 
vance lias been made because pioneer 
spirits first endured hardships to mark 
new paths— trails that encouraged 
others to take up the journey. 

Tlie scene pictured above is just one 
of the blaze-marks in the fifteen year 
trail marked by rotary wing pioneers. 
The aircraft flying close to tree tops 
was an early model, direct-control 
Kellett, demonstrating its ability to 
hoverinaslight breeze, and to takeoff 
or land on any open spot of pasture. 
Most of this Kellett pioneering was 
during the most severe depression 


the U. S. and the world had ever ex- 
perienced. It required faith to carry 
on with confidence in the goal ahead. 
Today, Kellett's expanding staff of 
engineers, backed by this fifteen years 
of charting new paths, looks forward 
to Peace — when developments in ro- 
tary wingaircraftwillhaveoppomini- 

ties to serve in the patrolling and 
servicing of cross-country elearic 
lines and oil pipe lines, in spraying 
and dusting agricultural crops, in 
ranching, forestry fire patrol— and 
many more ways. Kellett Aircraft 
Corporation, Upper Darby (Phila- 
delphia), Pennsylvania. 


KELLETT 



OLDEST ROTARY WING AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


THE AIR WAR 


COMMENTARY 


Luftwaffe Ready for Last Stand 
With New and Improved Designs 

Germany's first-line air strength maintained at peak, despite 
constant bombing of plane plants, Arnold points out; how- 
ever, General says Nazi reserve power undoubtedly has been 
depleted by attrition bombings. 


General Arnold, at his recent 
press conference, surprised most 
of his listeners when he stated the 
first-line strength of the Luftwaffe 
has been well maintained, that it 
probably is nearly as high as it 
has ever been. This despite the 
undeniable evidence supplied 
by photographic reconnaissance, 
which has revealed very serious 
damage to a number of German 
aircraft factories. 

Most of these have been heavily 
struck from two or three to nearly 
a dozen times since the all-out 
drive against them which started 
during the last week of February. 
Among factories in which produc- 
tion seems to have ceased are the 
Messeischmitt 109 plants in Re- 
gensburg and the main Junkers 
assembly plants for JU-88/188 at 
Bernburg. 

> Stripped of Reserves— General 
Arnold further pointed out, how- 
ever. that this first-line strength 
may be only a shell, as the con- 
stant attrition of air battles and 
the destruction of production fa- 


cilities has depleted the Luft- 
waffe's reserves to a dangerous 
extent. The German Air Force 
was probably at its peak during 
1942 when production of all types 
may have been as high as 2,500 
per month. At that time newly 
constructed or reconditioned air- 
craft were delivered from the fac- 
tories to depots behind the lines 
and flown out to squadrons as re- 
quired. Since the first of this year, 
however, fighters and bombers 
have been delivered direct to 
squadrons, and since February 
losses in the air and on the ground 
have been greater than monthly 
production. During April and 
May, the effect of this has been a 
very spotty fighter defense. 

Highly strategic targets attacked 
in clear weather (such as the 
group of synthetic oil factories 
struck during the second week of 
May) are savagely defended, and 
our airmen bear eloquent testi- 
mony to the quality of both the 
German aircraft and pilots oppos- 
ing them. Many of the Nazi flyers, 


Veteran SBD’s 

SBD’s are still in use in the 
fleet even though they are con- 
sidered outmoded because the 
Navy has not been able to 
obtain enough SB2C’s Curtiss 
Helldiuers — to replace them, 
Vice Admiral J, S. McCain 
told Senate committeemen in 
hearings on the 1945 appropri- 
ations. 

The question of outmoded 
planes came up three times 
during the hearings, but Mc- 
Cain told the subcommittee 
members that replacement of 
the SBD — Douglas Dauntless — 
would take more than a year. 
Contract for the SBD’s is ex- 
piring in July, he said, and 
Douglas is engineering a new 
ship to follow — the BTD. 

In addition to Curtiss-Co- 
lumbus, the SB2C is coming 
into production at two other 
plants, and will replace SBD's 
as soon as possible. 


by the way, still think they are 
going to win the war. In the light 
of the imminent invasion of Eu- 
rope, however, the Luftwaffe is 
faced with a serious dilemma. 
Should it defend the war indus- 
try of the Reich, shrinking under 
the devastating air assaults by 
night and day of the RAF-AAF in 
England and the 15th Air Force in 
Italy? Or should it husband its 
remaining strength for the whirl- 
wind of air destruction which will 
be launched by the Tactical Air 
Forces during the invasion, assist- 
ed for a time no doubt by the 
Strategic Air Forces’ hammering 
of communications in the rear? 

F Battle of Britain in Reverse — 
Our air leaders, on the other hand, 
have questions of their own to set- 



GERMANY’S "POWERED GLIDER ’: 

The ME-323 transport, one of the Nazis’ unconuen- aircralt, pictured previously in Aviation News, is 
tional craft, has six French Gnome-Rhone 14 M. about 22,000 pounds and it carries approximately 
radial engines, each 900 hp. Disposable load of the 130 soldiers. 
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DOWNED MESSERSCHMITT: 

This Messerschmitt bomber from German factories U permanently 
grounded in the European theater of operations. A V.S. Navy camera- 
man made the pictures while our airmen checked over details of the 
enemy plane. 


tie, and among them this: Exactly 
what will be the character of the 
air opposition we must meet on 
D-day and thereafter? 

The Germans will have the stra- 
tegic advantage of being on the 
defense and the tactical advan- 
tages of mobility (for which the 
Luftwaffe has always been noted) 
and recovery of many pilots land- 
ing on their own soil. Similar ad- 
vantages, plus the superior quality 
of the Hurricane and Spit^re (es- 
pecially in firepower and speed) 
over the current German fighters 
(ME-109E, ME-110 and Heinfcel 
113) brought victory to the Royal 
Air Force. What will the Ameri- 
can Mustang, Thunderbolt and 
Lightning, and the British Ty- 
phoon, latest Spitfire and new 
Tempest be up against when the 
furious fight to a finish begins? 
^Improved Types — New versions 
of the FW-190 are now in the air. 
Among them is one fitted with the 
powerful DB-603 inverted V-en- 
gine (1,700 hp.), instead of the 
BMW-801 radial. Another (which 
may turn out to be the FW-290 or 
an advanced 190 series) is pow- 
ered by the 18-cylinder 2,100 hp. 
BMW-802 engine, similar power 
to that of the Thunderbolt’s 
Double Wasp, but a much lighter 
airplane. Improved supercharging 
and power-boosting equipment 
further improve performance. 
Similarly, the old reliable ME-109. 

The late G-series is powered by 
the DB-603. and there are British 
reports of an ME-109M with a 
turbo-supercharged engine which 


has improved operational altitude 
and service ceiling. An ME-209 
was reported as under develop- 
ment more than two years ago and 
limited numbers of this aircraft 
(said to have sealed cabin for high 
altitude operation) may now be 
in action, All these new fighters 
are heavily armed with 13 mm. 
machine guns and 20 mm. and 30 
mm. rapid-firing cannon, and all 
are in the 400 mph. class. 

► New Designs — A brand new 
fighter-bomber reported in action 
is the Arado AR-240 two-seater, 
powered by two DB-603’s. Speed 
is over 340 mph. and bomb load is 
2,000 pounds. The new Junkers 
JU-288 has roughly similar char- 
acteristics, and is sufficiently dif- 
ferent from the original -88 as to 
be classed as a new airplane. The 
ME-410 is still fairly new, fre- 
quently used in the raids over 
England. The Dornier 217 has 
come up with a short-wing, heav- 
ily armed, specially equipped 
night fighter version. Heinkel has 
a new fighter-dive bomber which 
may be the “secret plane” reported 
by the German Transoeean Agency 
a few days ago in London. At 
least one or two jet-propelled in- 
terceptors are reported to be in 
production and may be in limited 
service, said to be in the 500 mph. 
class, with extremely fast climb. 
The Nazis froze their designs in 
the 1939-41 period in the interest 
of quantity production, research 
slowed down, and this impressive 
crop of newcomers is at least a 
year too late. 


^ Better Bombers — Despite the 
great emphasis on fighters during 
the past 15 or 18 months, im- 
proved bombers are now reported 
in service. The FW-200, a long- 
range patrol bomber used as a 
spotter for U-boat wolf-packs, is 
being gradually replaced by the 
more powerful Heinkel 177, fitted 
with two Daimler-Benz 610 en- 
gines (doubled 605’s, making the 
177 a 4-engine bomber for power, 
but with the efficiency of a twin- 
engine job). This big bomber, long 
under development and with more 
bugs than usual, carries a seven- 
man crew and up to four tons of 
bombs. This aircraft employs the 
Hs. 293 glider bombs against ship- 
ping. 

Other 4-engine bombers are in 
the mill, but probably will not ap- 
pear in time. The JU-188 is a fast 
bomber version of the -88, pow- 
ered with two BMW-801 radials 
instead of the Jumo 211s of the 
older ship. These bombers, plus 
the above fighter-bombers and es- 
corted by the Luftwaffe’s best 
fighters, will hammer ports, ship- 
ping, landings in a furious effort 
to break up or delay the invasion, 
and clearing them substantially 
out of the skies over Western Eu- 
rope will be one of the principal 
objectives of- our Tactical Air 
Force. 

► Freak Designs — Some of the un- 
orthodox types which may be en- 
countered include the Blohm & 
Voss BV-141 asymmetrical or off- 
side reconnaissance plane (BMW 
1,600 hp. engine, some models pos- 
sibly jet-propelled): the Siamese 
Wing, consisting of two Heinfcel 
Ills joined together as a huge 
glider tug, with a fifth engine 
(BMW radial) added; and the 
giant ME-323 powered glider, with 
six Gnome-Rhone 900 hp. engines, 
span of 180 feet, capable of carry- 
ing 125 or more armed troops. 
These are the Luftwaffe’s “odd 
three” and there may be more. 
Time will tell. 

Navigator 

Carriers Renamed 

Navy’s escort carriers are being 
renamed, and new carriers will be 
christened with names of battles 
and actions, most of them from the 
current war. Nine of the carriers, 
heretofore given the names of 
bays, have been renamed for Pa- 
cific battles, Kwajolein, Admiraltp 
Islands, Bougainville, Matalifcau, 
Roi, Gilbert Islands, Cape Glouces- 
ter, Vella Gulf and Siboncy. 
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A vital miasion*~-piioeless lives— a half-million dollar 
bomber — all are dependent upon the continued and iH 
precise iunotioning of a group of flight instruments. I ■ 
However, vibration from high powered engines may \ I 
seriously damage or shorten the life of these costly i 1 
instruments, and they should be carefully shock i ' 
mounted for protection. I 

i The Robinson principle of vibration control, proven in I 
I aircrait camera mountings, has recently been applied 
B to this problem of instrument panel suspension. A 
B Robinson engineered suspension assures freedom from 
M fatigue failures, with maximum useful life. Our engi- 
H neers are prepared to help you with your vibration 
problem. In applying our principle, we design, test, and 
build complete experimental suspensions ready lor in* 
stallaiion and ilight-checking. Our manuiaciuring iacil* 
ities are available for production in quantities desired, 


730 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. 


Back Up These Men -Buy WAR BONDS 
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"can furnish the Se&t ^e^enettccA". . . 


Today — operaling through all kinds of 
wi’alher, with little or no time-out for 
niaiiitenaiico, Curtiss Coiniiiaiulos are lug- 
ging Avar’s cargo . . . men, weapons, fuel, 
jeeps, trucks, engines or am thing our 
armed forces must have in a luirrv ... at 
speeds in excess of 200 mph., and loads of 
10 tons or more. It’s their job to see that 
"too little and too late" never applies again. 


Tomorrow — When the time comes for you 
to consider transport ecpiipmenl to meet 
your passenger and cargo requirements, the 
Curtiss Commando will offer as references 
its impressive war record in terms of load 
capacity, speed and economy of operation. 
Look To The Sky, America! Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation, Airplane Division, 
Buffalo, St. Louis, Columbus, Louisville. 
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PERSONNEL 


W. Word Jockoon has returned to the 
Celanese Celluloid Corp., to take 
charge of plastic 


Washington of- 
fice- Jackson was 
formerly with 
WPB's Aircraft 
Production divi- 

recently was air- 
craft consultant 
to the Chemicals 
Bureau. While in 
Washington, he will serve on a con- 
sulting basis to the Project Analysis 
Branch, the Tax Amortization 
Branch, and the Available Machin- 
ery Branch of the Facilities Bureau 
of the Project Essentiality division 
of WPB. 



W. I. Van Dusen, director of public 
relations for Pan-American Airways, 
is on leave of absence on temporary 
duty in the Navy as a lieutenant 
commander. He has arrived in Lon- 
don where he will serve as public re- 
lations aide to Capt. Leland P. 
Lovette, formerly Navy public rela- 
tions chief in Washington. 

Conuir. Roland G. Moyer, formerly as- 
sistant division manager of Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corp.’s Fort 
Worth division, has been appointed 
manager since the resignation of 
George J. Newman. Mayer has been 
with Consolidated since retirement 
from the U. S. Navy, before which 
he was inspector of naval aircraft, 

Harry Fink, formerly in charge of all 
engineering for American Tool En- 
gineers, has taken charge of all out- 
side engineering and contact work 
for LaSalle Designing Co., in New 
York City. LaSalle does designing 
for twelve of the largest aircralt 
firms in the country. 

A'bert G. Thomos, Pan-American Air- 
ways maintenance training super- 
visor at the clip- 
per base at La 
Guardia Field, 
has been award- 
ed a fifteen-year 
pin. A veteran 
in automo- 
tive activities, 
Thomas was an 
engineer over- 
haul specialist on 
Wright Whirl- 
wind and Pratt & Whitney Wasp en- 
gines. He has trained all employees 
engaged in servicing clippers at La 
Guardia Field’s seaplane base and 
overseas. 



Admi 


al Timothy J. Keleher. 


USN, (retired), has been commend- 
ed by the Secretary of the Navy for 
his services or the Army and Navy 
Munitions Board and in the Office 
of Procurement and Material, Navy. 

W. B. "Bill" Moore, formerly manager 
of All American Aviation, Inc.’s, mil- 
itary cargo division, has replaced 
E. R. Scroggie as operations manager 
at Pittsburgh. Scroggie has resigned. 
Replacing Moore as operations man- 
ager at Harrisburg is Capt. T. Foster 
Thomas, former airmail pickup pilot. 

Clesman Withers has been appointed 
to the general manager’s executive 
staff of Ranger 
Aircraft Engines 
division of Fair- 


is a former 
treasurer and 
ce-president of 
- Sperry Gyro- 
scope (jo., Inc., 
^ executive vice- 
president and 
consultant of United Aircraft Prod- 
ucts, Inc., and vice-president of the 




TEN YEARS ON JOB: 

Col. Turner A. Sim$, Jt., deputy 
chief of stag for Materiel Com- 
mand at Wright Field who has 
made numerous contributions to- 
ward Quiation advancement in the 
last fen years, has served suc- 
cessively as director of the pro- 
peller laboratory, director of mind 
tunnel laboratory, assistant chief 
of engineering section, chief of ex- 
perimental aircraft projects and 
technical executive. 


Gray Manufacturing Corp. Withers 
is a retired Naval officer. 



GEN. BRADLEY GETS DSM: 

Maj. Gen. FoUett Bradley, consultant and assistant to the president of 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., and formerly AAF inspector, was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Medal for his work in increasing the air strength 
of Soviet Russia at a critical time and in coordinating actions between 
the Eighth Air Force in England and the Russians. 
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HAMILTON WINS SAFETY AWARD: 

Sidney A. Stewart, (left), general plant manager of HamiWon Stand- 
ard Propellers, congratulates (left to rights Lester B. Johnson, chair- 
man of plant safety committee, Herbert Green, safety engineer of Lib- 
erty Mutual Insurance Co., and Paul Axinger, Hamilton general super- 
intendent. The insurance companies presented Hamilton with a mount- 
ed certificate of merit for its outstanding wartime safety record. The 
company’s frequency has fallen to 7.3 lost-time accidents per million 


Harold C. Fitzpatrick has been elected 
secretary and treasurer of the Jor- 
danoff Aviation 
Corp., producers 
of visual man- 
uals. He was for- 
merly comptrol- 
ler and acting 
secretary treas- 
urer of the com- 
pany. He was 
associated with 
Chase National 
Bank for many 


Brig. Gen. Robert L. Denig (retired), 
director of Marine Corps Public Re- 
lations Division at headquarters in 
Washington, has been ordered to 
temporary duty to make inspections 
of public relations activities over- 


Charies L. Holdsnorlb has joined 
United States Plywood Cnrp. as traf- 
fic manager. Previously he was traf- 
fic manager of Barber Asphalt Co. 

K. F. Gordon, assistant deputy minis- 
ter, Department of National Defense 




CLIPPER CLUB MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 100% : 

The Clipper Club of Pan American Airways was supported 100 percent 
in a recent membership drive. Left to right, seated: Richard C. Long, 
regional director for the United Kingdom; Eire and Portugal; Harold 
E. Gray, division operations manager; Marjorie Benedict; A. E. La 
Porte, chief flight officer; John C. Ward, ma^%ager of industrial relations; 
ond standing; John K. Barnes, Jr., public relations o^icer; Robert C. 
Hallett, assistant traffic manager; Charles J. Cole, special assistant to 
the division manager; Wilson T. Jarboe, Jr., division communications 
superintendent; Albert P. Elebash, division engineer; Clarence W. 
Sturmer, division accountant; Edward W. McVitty, assistant division 
manager at Lo Guardia Field; Jesse M. Yan Laio, special assistont to the 
division manager; and F. C. Ruegg, division operations superintendent. 


for Air, Ottawa, Canada, has been 
named deputy minister, following 
the resignation of deputy minister 
S. L. de Carteret. 


TELLING THE WORLD 


• Robert S. Peare, manager of pub- 
licity and broadcasting for General 
Electric Co. since 1940 and chairman 
of the company's general advertising 
committee, has been elected a vice- 
president by the board of directors. 

• Bendix Aviation Corp. has ap- 
pointed MacManus, John and 
Adams, Inc., of Detroit, as the cor- 
poration’s advertising counsel. The 
account will be under the supervi- 
sion of Hovey Hagerman, vice-pres- 
ident of the agency. The Bendix Ed- 
ucational newspaper strip feature, 
“Captain Ben Dix,” will continue to 
be handled by Lennen and Mitchell. 

• Louis F. Czuftn has joined Pan 
American Airways traffic advertis- 
ing department as advertising pro- 
duction manager, succeeding Ken- 
neth C. Gunter. Gunter has been 
appointed acting advertising man- 
ager. Czufln has specialized in the 
mechanical phase of graphic arts 
processes and has had ten years’ ex- 
perience with advertising agencies, 
three with Murray Breeze Associ- 
ates and seven with Street and 
Street and Finney. 

• A well known figure in air trans- 
port circles, I. S. “Stick” Randall, 
has joined the Victop' Builders di- 
vision of Btessler Editorial Cartoons 
as vice-president and sales manager. 
As past president of the Advertising 
Club of New York and past president 
of the Sales Executives Club of New 
York, he was instrumental in the 
erection of the Airlines Terminal as 
well as president of the U. S. Avia- 
tion exhibit at the New York 
World’s Fair, Randall has been con- 
nected with TWA, General Foods 
and Blackman Advertising Agency. 

• Leonard Precision Products Co., 
Garden Grove, Calif., manufacturers 
of precision tools and aircraft pro- 
duction equipment, have placed their 
account with Davis and Beaven, Los 
Angeles, for media, business publi- 
cations and direct mail. Ford C. 
McElligott is account executive, 

• General Electric Co. has released 
the first series of a new kind of 
parts publication. Five of the pub- 
lications cover instruments for ra- 
dio and other communications 
equipment and four cover instru- 
ments for naval aircraft. 

• Air Force Review, published by 
Aeronautical Institute of Canada at 
Toronto, will change title to Avia- 
tion Review. Harold Ives, of New 
York, has been named U. S. repre- 
sentative. 

• Roberts and Reimers, New York, 
have taken over the Beilanca Air- 
craft Corp. account. 
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WHEN CLIFFORD SUBTRACTSl WEIGHT.^V 
COPPER AND ADDS ALUMINUM J SAVING~^/V 


To save only 50 pounds of weight, heavy U. S. 
bombers now fly without camoullage paint. No 
wonder that U. S. Army Air Forces engineers 
jumped at the chance to save approximately 120 
more pounds in one of their famous fighters. 

This chance came when Clifford discovered 
the long-sought method of brazing thin-walled 
aluminum tubes. Out came heavy-weight, soft- 
soldered copper oil coolers and coolant radiators 
(with a weight of X) ... in went Clifford all- 
aluminum Feather-Weights (with a weight of 
only . . . without any design change. A 
second fighter is now taking the Clifford weight- 


reduction treatment . . . result: about 320 
pounds less weight. 

Victory over weight isn’t the only gain when 
Clifford subtracts copper and adds aluminum. 
Greater resistance to heat and pressure is also 
obtained, for aluminum alloy brazing material 
stands 2 to 3 times higher temperatures and 
several times greater pressure than soft solcier 
. . . and the aluminum alloy is heat-treatable 
whereas copper gradually anneals and weakens 
under continued high temperatures. 

CLIFFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 



OIL COOLERS AND 
COOLANT RADIATORS 

Sa/r % ’\he \ieiqht 
. . same size and shape 


NDUSTRY'S FIRST H Y D R A U L I C A L L Y- F O RM E D BELLOWS 
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NEWS 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 

More Plane Schedule Revisions 
Seen As Tactical Needs Change 

Unit production for May expected to be around 8,600 mark 
but poundage probably will increase, despite falling off in 
output about middle of month. 


By SCOTT 

There are increasing signs that 
there will be marked changes in 
the aircraft manufacturing pro- 
gram before the end of the year 
in view of changing requirements 
and the fact that the enemy, in a 
sense, writes our production 
schedules. 

Unit output, now between 8,000 
and 9,000 airplanes a month, may 
drop somewhat, but the poundage 
production will continue to in- 
crease, at least for some time, 
with the output of heavier planes 
in virtually all classes, 

► May Estimates — ^Preliminary es- 
timates on May production put it 
at about 8,600 units, somewhat 
above last month’s 8,343 although 
there was a falling off in mid- 
month which must be overcome to 
meet May schedules, 

The exigencies of war are bound 
to reflect in the industry’s output. 
As General Arnold pointed out 
recently, our losses have not been 
light, but at the same time they 
have not been so high as expected 
in either the European or Pacific 
theaters. This means that pro- 
duction of replacements will not 
be on so tough a schedule as un- 
der less favorable conditions. 
There are even possibilities that 
some plants may be able to cut 
production sharply on some air- 
plane t5T)es. 

> Certain Types Eliminated — While 
the Army Air Forces says it has 
no plans for a reduction of com- 
bat planes or units of its organi- 
zation, there undoubtedly will be 
an elimination of certain types 
found not so effective in combat as 
other types, together with quan- 
tity production of new airplanes 
now, which will change schedules- 

General Arnold recently com- 
mented on the reduction in the 
number of types of fighter planes 
from eight or nine to four or five 


HERSHEY 

and added that he would like to 
see the number further reduced to 
perhaps two as an ideal situation, 
which may not be possible for the 
time being. He did not elaborate 
as to which two he would choose, 
nor did he indicate that they 
would be existing models. 

► Other Models Included — It may 
be surmised that, if the AAF is 
working to reduce the number of 
types of fighter planes, the same 
situation applies to other combat 

In any change downward in air- 
craft production, it should be re- 
membered that Army and Navy 
schedules are made in advance 
and that revisions probably reflect 
previous plans rather than imme- 
diate developments. The recent 
order by the Navy, for example, 
reducing the over-all production 
of fighter planes, in most instances 


means merely the elimination of 
over-quotas built and accepted. 
The Navy reduction will enable 
Naval air strength to stay within 
the maximum over-all goal of 
Navy planes fixed last year as the 
force necessary to accomplish the 
Navy's war tasks. The same situa- 
tion undoubtedly applies in any 
changes made in the Army pro- 
gram, 

|» Other Changes Under Way — Not 
only from the Army, but from 
other high government officials 
have come indications recently 
that changes in the production 
program are in the offing. This 
does not mean there will be cut- 
backs overnight but it does mean 
that the complexion of the pro- 
gram, as outlined some months 
ago, will undergo a change. 

The end of the European phase 
of the war, of course, is bound to 
bring production changes. As 
General Arnold noted, the char- 
acteristics of the airplanes to be 
used and the operations to be con- 
ducted in the Pacific, are different. 
This involves not only airplanes, 
but training, as well as the great 
task of moving a huge air force 
into that theater. General Arnold 
called the task difficult, but not 
insurmountable. 

General Arnold pointed out 
that regardless of changes, the air 
forces need not only combat units 
as planned, fully equipped, but 
full pipelines to the reserves, mod- 
ification centers, depots, fields and 
back to the aircraft plants. All 
indications are now that this sys- 



CONVAiR PACKAGES AIRPLANE SPARES: 

Spares packaged for overseas shipment at Consolidated Vultee’s Fort 
Worth Division range jrom the smallest to the largest and above is an 
example of the latter, a fuselage nose bottom section being packed and 
crated for ship?nent. 
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tern, built on the manufacturing 
industry, can be maintained to 
meet all needs and to maintain 
our air superiority. 

^ Nazi Output Hit — On the other 
hand, General Arnold said the in- 
dications are that Germany can- 
not maintain its air force, that 
German production is about one- 
fourth of what was planned for 
this year and that the German air 
force confronting us in Europe is 
strong but that it is a shell without 
replacements. He said that every 
time they rise to meet us over 
Europe they suffer irreplaceable 
losses, contrary to our own posi- 

Production officials say there are 
no shortages in aircraft production 
at the moment, although man- 
power continues to plague manu- 
facturers in some areas. Despite 
the recent uncertainty created by 
new Selective Service regulations, 
manpower officials believe the 
problem can be met. Model 
changeovers in some plants have 
necessitated separations of some 
employees, who might be needed 
later, but they cannot be held on 
if charges of labor hoarding are 
to be avoided. 

Some manufacturers are re- 
porting transportation difficulties 
again as a production factor, as 
over-age automobiles and buses 
are laid up for necessary repairs. 


NACA Puts Altitude 
Tunnel in Operation 

New apparatus is designed for 

testing planes over 3.000 hp. at 

simulated height up to 50,000 ft. 

A valuable unit has been added 
to the nation's aeronautical re- 
search facilities with starting of 
operations of the altitude wind 
tunnel at the NACA Aircraft Re- 
search Engine Laboratory in 
Cleveland, which was rushed to 
completion for secret investigation 
of new military power plants, in- 
cluding jet propulsion systems. 

The tunnel is said to be the first 
of its kind for investigating under 
altitude conditions aircraft power 
plants as installed in airplanes, 
and is most complete in equipment 
for getting bugs out of entire pow- 
er plants designed for high alti- 
tude operations. 

^Diameter 20 Feet — The diameter 
of the tunnel test section was fixed 
at 20 feet by propeller require- 
ments for engines of 3,000 hp. or 
greater. The altitude at which it 
was desired to conduct tests influ- 
enced the determination of tunnel 
capacity. It is designed to simu- 
late the sub-zero temperatures en- 
countered at 30,000 feet and is 
strong enough to simulate the pres- 
sures at 50,000 feet. 


Total power required by the tun- 
nel to investigate a 3,000 hp, air- 
craft engine at 30,000 feet and 500 
mph. airspeed is in excess of 50,- 
000 hp. Because power plants are 
operated in the tunnel, provision 
was made for cooling the air in the 
tunnel and disposing of the engine 
exhaust gas, requiring installations 
including cooling radiators, intake- 
air duct and exhaust air scoop that 
are not normally parts of an aero- 
dynamic wind tunnel 
► Alloy Steel Used — The tunnel is 
of steel construction, using an al- 
loy especially adapted to tempera- 
ture changes and is supported 
through steel rollers on concrete 
piers in such a manner as to pro- 
vide for movement in any direc- 
tion to permit expansion and con- 
traction of the steel shell. Heat 
losses are minimized by an insulat- 
ing layer of glass wool, which in 
turn has a steel cover. An 18,000 
hp. electrical motor drives the 31- 
foot diameter, 12-biaded propeller 
on an extension shaft from outside 
the tunnel shell. 

One of the chief purposes of the 
tunnel, as outlined by NACA, is to 
save time in clearing for produc- 
tion new types of airplanes de- 
signed to operate at the highest at- 
tainable altitude. Nothing, of 
course, takes the place of final 
flight tests. The NACA tunnel, 
however, can be used to study 
power plant performance at speeds 
and altitudes in excess of those at- 
tainable by the “flying labora- 


Aircraft Contracts 
Top 52 Billion 

A total of $52,132,348,000 in air- 
craft supply contracts was reported 
in process by the War Production 
Board through March, 

As in previous reports, Califor- 
nia led the list with $9,397,015,000, 
Michigan second with $6,328,327,- 
000 and New York third with $5,- 
871,488,000. 

► Parts and Accessories — The air- 
craft category includes contracts 
for airframes, airplane engines, 
propellers and other parts and cer- 
tain related equipment such as 
parachutes and aircraft pontoons. 

In addition to the top three 
states, others with large totals in- 
clude: Indiana $2,511,260,000; 

Kansas $2,378,330,000; Texas $1.- 
953,266,000; Maryland $1,948,064,- 
000; 'Washington $1,881,904,000; 
Illinois $1,750,703,000 and Okla- 
homa $1,342,697,000. 



DOUGLAS WINS ARMY-NAVY 

In a ceremony on the flight ramp of Clouer field, icbere the first mass 
round the world flight in Douglas planes manned by Army officers took 
off in 1924, the "E" flag was raised before some 33,000 Douglas Aircraft 
workers. Present, in addition to high ranking Army and Navy officers, 
was Donald Douglas, president of the conipang, his father, William E. 
Douglas, and his son, Donald W. Douglas, Jr,, director of the company’s 
experimental flight division. 
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TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 

Here's what one company did; 

They figured out a way to bond pure 
aluminum to steel. Then they bonded 
pure aluminum cooling fins (lightweight 
and excellent conductors of heat) and 
steel (for strength) cylinders. And now 
this particulat company's 12-cylinder en- 
gine producesmoteliorsepowet per pound 
of weiglic than any comparable engine. 

Here’s wliac anotlier company did: 

Tliey figured out a way to irtai the 
bond between a lubricating oil and those 
parts of it which quickly form carbon and 
sludge. Tlieir metliod, which they called 
the Alchlor Process, makes it possible to 
get more of these carbon-makers and 
sludge-formers out of a lubricant. And 
now, this company’s oil produces more 
lubrication per pound of oil than inferior 

This latter company: Gulf, The oil; 
Gulfpride! 

ANP iF VDV 

To WOPl^ 


MONTH 


LOOSE TAUC 15 5TILL COS-ONG 
LIVES. 5hUT up./ 

LET’S GET DOWN TO EARTH... 

Most of you insttuaots. mechanics, CA. 
People, etc. are doing work that really 


And praaically all of you use cars get- 
ting to and from that work. So why don't 
you join Gulf's "Anti-Breakdown’’ Club, 
today? 

The way you do that is to call your Gulf 
dealer and make an appointment to gee 
Gulf / Pivuclrve Mahuenanet Plan ... 1 5 
services in all! Ibis ^oup of services in- 
cludes lubrication, oil change. tire inspec- 
tion (or recapping), air-filter cleaning, 
spark-plug cleaning, radiator flushing. 


A SENUIME, syAKAfTTEEP 
COAAM15510NEP PERCH pilot 


‘^NP.Youe. CARPAKE ON 
' uiAp er>NO^/ 


and Gulf 
.makers of 


\f voLi OBive'-rb work. 

REAP TRiJ 

The Gulf Prorective Maintenance Plan 
was conceived by automotive experts. 
Gulfdevelopeditbecausecar maintenance 
is our most important civilian job. And 
we're telling you about it because Perch 
readers are doing some of our most im- 
portant war work. 


GULF 

AVIATION 

PRODUCTS 


Majofi At WtlUnmi., 
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PISTONS. ..PINS. 
HARDENED AND GROUND PARTS 

More and more, the leading makers of aircraft motors 
are using McQuay-Norris precision parts. Our 34 years’ 
experience in precision manufacture, our long and 
intensive work in metallurgy, heat treating, clinical 
research and laboratory experiment, enable us to turn 
out the sturdy, dependable parts demanded by mod- 
ern aviation. Your inquiries are invited. 


PASTS FOR 
AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
Piston Rings 
Oil Sealing Rings 
Supercharger Rings 
Carburetor Parts 
Machined Aluminum 

Piston Pins 

Counterweight Cheek Pins 
Machined Magnesium Parts 
Cylinder Hold Down Nuts 
Hardened and Ground Parts 

PARTS FOR 

PROPELLER ASSEMBLY 
Machined Magnesium Parts 
Piston Rings 

EQUIPMENT FOR 
MAINTENANCE OF AIRCRAFT 

Pistons for Oxygen 
Compressor 

Piston Rings for Oxygen 
Compressor 

PinsforOxygen Compressor 
Pistons for Air Compressor 
Pins for Air Compressor 
Piston Rings for Air 
Compressor 

LANDING GEAR PARTS 

Machined Aluminum 
Piston Rings 

Hardened and Ground Parts 


.-..a. 


PRECISION WORKERS IN IRON, STEEL, ALUMINUM, BRONZE, MAGNESIUM 
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SAE Holds Parley 
On Diesel Fuels 

McCulloch Engineering Corp. 

expert urges coordinate devel- 
opment of engines and super- 
chargers. 

Parallel development in a co- 
ordinated program of both diesel 
engines and their superchargers to 
produce smaller, lighter, more 
powerful diesels is proposed by 
E. W. Wasielewski, of McCulloch 
Engineering Corp., Milwaukee. 

He told the SAE National Diesel- 
Fuels and Lubricants Meeting in 
Chicago that the time has come for 
integrating superchargers with 
high-speed diesels to take full ad- 
vantage of their potentialities for 
making possible more compact and 
lighter engines. 

► Efficiency — High supercharger 
efficiency, he contended, is of 
greater importance in the high 
speed engine than in the low speed 
diesel and the future need as he 
sees it will be for superchargers 
of high performance at larger pres- 

Arch L. Foster, of Petroleum 
Publishing Co., Tulsa, told the 
meeting that adequate post-war 
supplies of diesel fuels at reason- 
able prices may be expected if 
diesel engine builders and users 
will avoid specifications which un- 
necessarily reduce available vol- 
ume, increase prices and cause 
economic waste. 

► Fuels — He said that fuels of any 
desired quality levels can be pro- 
duced by American refiners, but 
specifications for volumetric value, 
distillation range, stability, igni- 
tion quality, pour point, flash 
point, sulfur content, and viscosity 
must be sufficiently broad to pre- 
vent needless limiting of the types 
of fuel supplied to customers. 

Foster cautioned against incor- 
rectly comparing diesel fuel cetane 
numbers with gasoline octane 
numbers, explaining that tech- 
nologists are agreed cetane num- 
bers are no index of fuel perfor- 
mance as regards power output 
and consumption. 

^Reports on Army Survey — Tests 
under Army service conditions 
have demonstrated that 35 cetane 
number diesel fuels may be used 
satisfactorily in normal tempera- 
tures and altitudes according to a 
report made to the meeting by 
L. W. Griffith, of Shell Oil Co., and 
R. C. Williams, Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Co. They said the fuels 
previously had been considered un- 


desirable because of inferior igni- 
tion qualities, but that tests with 
five different makes of engines in 
the field, laboratory, and cold 
rooms had shown little if any 
power loss, no increase in fuel 
consumption, and no particularly 
damaging change in engine per- 
formance. 

Market Analysts 
Favor 8 Aircrafts 

Market specialists consider eight 
major aircraft companies good 
post-war possibilities. However, 
a severe struggle for business is 
inevitable, a survey distributed 
recently by Merrill Lynch, Pearce, 
Fenner & Beane states. However, 
it adds that manufacturers suc- 
cessful in designing improved 
military models may obtain suf- 
ficient government business for 
satisfactory earnings, 
k Risk Substantial— Companies fa- 
vored are: Beech, Boeing, Con- 
solidated Vultee, Douglas, Grum- 
man, Lockheed, Sperry and United 
Aircraft. The last two are termed 
the relatively most attractive. 

The annual edition of the in- 
vestment house survey points out 
that price risk remains substan- 
tial in aircraft shares, but that it 
is less than it was in early stages 
of military expansion, when share 
prices were materially higher. 


C-W List Payments 
To Retirement Fund 

Salaries, earnings and fees shown 

in annual financial report to 

SEC. 

Curtiss-Wright Corp. reports in 
its 1943 financial statement to the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion that payments of $47,574 were 
made into a retirement plan for 
Guy W. Vaughan, president, last 
year, $13,100 for B. S. Wright, 
vice-president: $12,571. for M, B. 
Gordon, vice-president; $88,672 
for 17 directors and officers: $32,- 
149 for 32 officers and $7,722 for 
one division general manager. 

Vaughan received $104,165 sal- 
ary during 1943, according to the 
report, including $33,333 as presi- 
dent of Wright Aeronautical Corp., 
a subsidiary. Wright was paid 
$61,123, which includes an unspe- 
cified amount as general manager 
of Curtiss Airplane division. Gor- 
don got $61,035, including $60,065 
as vice-president and general 
manager of Wright Aeronautical 
Corp. 

► Wright Aero Reports — The an- 
nual report of Wright Aeronauti- 
cal Corp. showed $180,536 paid 
to Roland Chilton, engineer and 
patent licensor. Company also 
paid into a retirement plan for Ro- 
land Chilton $4,346; M. B. Gordon 



LOCKHEED GETS ARMY-NAVY "E”: 

Robert E. Gross, president of Lockheed, is shown addressing workers in 
connection with the "E” award to the Lockheed company, coincident 
with the completion of the I3,000th Lockheed warplane. Left to right, 
seated, are Lieut, Col. Howard Angus; Capt, Lelond D, Webb, Maj. 
Howard Adams and Brig. Gen. Donald F. Staee. 
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AIRCRAFT WELDING RESEARCH COMMITTEE: 

Dili group, headed by P. H. Merriman, of Glenn L. Thej; u>ere photographed at their recent meeting ot 
Martin Co., te sponsored by the American Welding the aircraft departments of the floor plant of the 
Society, American Institute of Electrical Engineers. Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


$12,571, G- W. Vaughan, $15,858. 

The report showed Curtiss- 
Wright paid out the following 
sums to attorneys, accountants, 
engineers, and for royalties: 

> Attorneys: — Spence. Windels, 
Walser. Hotchkiss & Angell, New 
York, $287,427; F. A. Delapenha, 
Paterson, N. J., $21,938; Ward, 
Crosby & Neal, New York, $31.- 
568; Davis, Polk, Wardwell, Sun- 
derland & Kiendl, New York, $75,- 
000, and Burt G. Weber, Buffalo, 
$23,450. The three first named 
firms' compensation includes re- 
muneration as attorneys for 
Wright Aeronautical Corp, 
^Royalties: — W. R. Turnbull, New 
Brunswick, Canada, received roy- 
alties of $3,402,982, and the estate 
of Charles Ward Hall, Bristol, Pa., 
$636,942. 

^Accountants: — Lybrand, Ross 
Bros., & Montgomery, New York, 
received $279,090. including work 
done for Wright Aeronautical 
Corp. Statements of both com- 
panies will be filed later by 
amendment. 

Goodyear Remodels 
Aircraft Brake 

An improvement in design of 
the Goodyear single-disk airplane 
brake for planes heavier than 
those previously equipped with it 
has been announced by C, O. Bell, 
manager of the company’s air- 
plane division. 

Bell said that, besides a saving 
in weight, the brake also has low- 
er maintenance and replacement 
costs. The single-disk type, de- 
veloped by Goodyear, was intro- 
duced to the light aircraft indus- 
try just before Pearl Harbor. 
Goodyear brakes of multiple-disk 
construction are now being used 


on planes of all weights and class- 
es, but the single-disk type in the 
past has been restricted to special 
purpose light planes, 
k Cooled by Airstream — Increased 
capacity is claimed for the single- 
disk brake because of its rapid 
heat dissipation. This disk is flush 
with the inboard edge of the 
wheel rim and therefore is subject 
to the full cooling effect of the air- 
stream. Since a smaller section of 
the disk is under braking pressure 
from the shoes, a correspondingly 
larger surface area is available for 
cooling. 

Martin Shuffles 
Instrument Research 

Glenn L, Martin Co. has trans- 
ferred the production instrument 
section of the instrument labora- 
tory from the engineering depart- 
ment to the inspection depart- 

It was explained that the in- 
strument laboratory originally 
was organized in the engineering 
department as a research and de- 
velopment group to develop new 
instruments and check production 
installations, both for new air- 
planes and for flight test engineer- 
ing. In recent years, however, pro- 
duction instrumentation has grown 
to a point at Marlin’s where it 
became the dominating activity of 
the instrument laboratory. 

> Staff Transferred — Involved in 
the transfer are Gordon T. Bell, 
chief of instrument laboratory 
under engineering who will con- 
tinue in the same post under in- 
spection and his entire staff with 
the exception of five specialists 
who have been assigned to flight 
test engineering for special de- 
velopment work. 


Canadian Vickers 
Building 50 DC-4’s 

Canadian Vickers. Ltd., Mon- 
treal, is building 50 DC-4’s for use 
by the publicly owned Trans- 
Canada Air Lines at a target price 
of $350,000 each, it was disclosed 
at Ottawa in a tabling of corre- 
spondence in the House of Com- 
mons between Canadian Munitions 
and Supply Minister C. D, Howe 
and Canadian Vickers, 

It was announced some weeks 
ago that Canadian Vickers would 
build the aircraft for the Canadian 
government under an arrangement 
with Dougias Aircraft, Details 
were disclosed in the tabling of 
correspondence. Delivery of the 
first aircraft must be within 13 
months of delivery of engineering 
data to the company, Canadian 
Vickers will receive a fee of two 
percent. The plant is partly owned 
by the government. 

► Order May Be Revised — While 
the contract calls for construction 
of 50 aircraft, the government can 
expand or reduce the number with 
a corresponding adjustment of the 
target cost figure, which was based 
on the C-54A type aircraft built 
by Douglas for the USAAF. The 
price may be adjusted as costs are 
found to differ for the Canadian 
DC-4. 

Tooling costs in the government- 
owned plant of Canadian Vickers 
are to be paid by Ottawa on a sep- 
arate basis of actual cost without 
profit or fee. As an incentive to 
keep costs of the aircraft at or 
below the target figure, the com- 
pany’s fee will be decreased by 
one-tenth of one percent for every 
$10,000 increase in price; the fee 
will be increased similarly for 
every $10,000 decrease in the tar- 
get price. 
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TRANSPORT 

Return of More Planes Presents 
Reconversion and Crew Problems 

Raising of ceiling from 200 to 300 and actual turning back of 
aircraft, with more in offing, give airlines new complications. 
By MERLIN MICKEL 


Sudden reversal of their equip- 
ment situation has confronted the 
airlines virtually overnight with 
new problems of reconversion and 
crew availability. 

The carriers long have urged 
that they be given back more of 
the planes of which the war de- 
prived them. Now the ceiling of 
200 planes to which they were 
limited for wartime operation has 
been lifted to 300. Eighteen 
planes have been allocated since 
mid-May, and the Army says 
enough may be available before 
the end of the year to reach the 
300 limit. 

y Radio Equipment Needed — This 
brings need for immediate solution 
of questions of adaptation to com- 
mercial operation of the returning 


planes, now equipped for military 
use, and that of obtaining the crews 
to fly them. Radio equipment is 
a serious need. 

The reconversion problem, as it 
confronts the smaller lines, seems 
more serious than that of "crews. 
With the larger lines, it's simpler. 
They have the shop facilities, the 
material and the personnel to make 
the changes. But they are more 
worried about where to get pilots 
than are the smaller lines. 
^Standacd.s Maintained — Some of 
the latter have been informed that 
their contracts with the Air Trans- 
port Command are soon to be can- 
celed, and this will make more 
men available in the pilots pool. 
Expectation is that ali ATC do- 
mestic contract operations will be 


Planes in Service 

Civil Aeronautics Board has 
compiled this table to show by 
airlines the total of transport 
aircraft of all types in domes- 
tic service on commercial air- 
lines as of May 18, 1942, and 
the same date this year; 

1942 1944 


American Airlines., 74 52 

United Air Lines. . . 52 42 

Transcontinental & 

Western Air 40 34 

Eastern Air Lines.. 39 24 

Penn.-Central 18 10 

Braniff Airways ... 15 8 

Northwest Airlines. 14 10 

Delta Air Corp 9 6 

Western Air Lines. 12 5 

Chicago & Southern. 6 5 

Colonial Airlines . . 4 2 

Northeast Airlines.. 6 2 

Continental 6 4 

National Airlines - . 5 4 

Mid-Cont- Airlines. 9 4 

Inland Air Lines... 5 2 



eliminated later this year, the 
Command flying the routes with 
its own planes. The lines also 
have been moving their own co- 
pilots to the left side of the plane 
as rapidly as they could, a process 
that has been faster than in nor- 
mal times because of the hours the 
flyers have obtained on those same 
ATC contract flights. Admittedly 
the crew problem is touch and go, 
but spokesmen for the industry 
say there will be no lowering of 
standards, either in pilot qualifi- 
cations or plane maintenance. 

There is little doubt that the 
pilot situation is better than it was. 
Closing of CAA’s War Training 
Service schools is releasing a large 
number of pilots, and while it ap- 
peared at first that a transition 
period of some extent might be 
necessary before they could start 
flying the commercial rims, it now 
is said that they can step into air- 
line jobs with less delay than was 
thought necessary. 

► More Planes Asked— Despite the 
fact that the airlines are receiving 
planes in substantial numbers, in 
some instances the cry for more 
has not subsided. TTtis comes 
from lines such as Continental, 
Mid-Continent, Inland and Na- 
tional, which have no DC-3’s but 
want to shift to them from Lock- 
heed Lodestars. The Army has 
made available a number of Lode- 
stars, DC-2’s. Boeing 247-D’s and 
Lockheed 14’s, but without takers. 
Parts are hard to get, and the 



RETURNED ATC FLYERS INSPECT C-46: 


A crew oj Air Transport Command flyers who have been taking Curtiss 
C-4S Commandos over the hump regularly on the aerial Burma road, 
prime testing-ground for the big transports, visited the Curtiss-Wright 
assembly plant for C-46's at Louisville recently. Shoiun inside a C-46 
cabin are Master Sgt. James Porter and Tech. Sgt. Robert J. Terry, ioofc- 
inp over a check list toith on employee. 
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AMERICAN EXPORT ALTITUDE TEST CHAMBER: 

American Export Airlines tests flight and engine instruments, oil, grease 
and gasoline, and other fluids in this high-altitude test and calibration 
chamber, fitted with a refrigeration unit and vacuum pump. Tempera- 
ture range is from SO degrees below zero to 200 above, Fahrenheit. Pres- 
sure can be simulated up to 60,000 feet. In the picture at left the alti- 
meter reads zero, at right, 51,000 feet. Decrease in pressure has caused 
the expansion of the meteorological balloon. 


smaller lines feel that unless it 
could be made clear that such 
planes were accepted only on a 
tentative basis, until such times 
as DC-3's are available, they run 
the risk of having planes on their 
hands that are uneconomic as well 
as obsolete. 

Another problem in this con- 
nection is that of cost. The planes 
being returned now are those the 
Army purchased outright, all the 
leased ships having been turned 
back earlier. This means that 
prices on the planes now going to 
the airlines are yet to be deter- 
mined. On the leased planes, part 
of the agreement was that they 
should be returned as fit for com- 
mercial air transport as when they 
were taken. This meant the Army 
stood the cost of reconversion. 
y Cost Up to Airlines — On the re- 
purchased planes, however, that 
cost will be up to the airlines. 
Hence it is a prime consideration 
in the price to be paid for each 
plane. This figure will be worked 
out for each ship, when a base for 
cost has been established, on a for- 
mula that will take this and other 
factors into consideration. In the 
meantime, the lines to which the 
planes have been allocated are 
waiting for the bill. 

A move is on foot to restore 
some certificated routes suspended 
because of lack of equipment, but 
that probably is some distance in 
the future. First returns are be- 
ing used on existing routes and to 
break priority bottlenecks on heav- 
ily traveled route segments- When 
this has been accomplished, the 
other may follow. 

► Utilization — The lessons the lines 
have learned about plane utiliza- 
tion are serving them well. Al- 
though the return of some planes 
alleviates an extremely tight situ- 
ation, there seems to be doubt that 
utilization will change much from 
its present level. 

Thus, if the total of planes re- 
turned reaches the new 300 ceil- 
ing, the lines probably will do 
much more with the 300 than they 
did with the 350 before the war. 
Then the average work day for a 
plane was seven hours. Now it is 
closer to twelve. To say the same 
thing another way, before the war 
350 planes at seven hours a day 
did 2.450 hours a day, while 300 at 
twelve hours will do 3,600. 

► Efficiency to Increase — Assuming 
the same plane types are on the 
lines after the war, utilization will 
be more efficient than it was pre- 
war, but probably not as efficient 


as now. At present, people will 
take trips starting any time of day 
or night. This permits turn-around 
of all ships at the convenience of 
the operators, and some lines are 
operating at 95 percent of capacity. 

With all the talk of luxury liners 
after the war, however, an expect- 
ant public may force the airlines 
into some practices less economical 
than their wartime streamlined 
operations. That is a problem the 
airlines are content to let rest for 
the time being. 

► First Batch — Return of the first 
14 planes above the 200 limit was 
announced by three agencies. Civil 
Aeronautics Board and Post Office 
Department joined in one an- 
nouncement. The War Depart- 
ment made the other. Less than 
a week later CAB and the War De- 
partment simultaneously disclosed 
that the second batch of 14 planes 
was being made available. 

The first group included DC-3's 
and DST Douglas Sleeper Trans- 
ports, which now will be fitted 
with light-weight seats. Of these, 
United and TWA were allocated 
three each, American, Eastern and 
Pennsylvania-Central two each, 
and Braniff and Chicago and 
Southern one each. 

► Second — In the second group, an- 
nounced late last week as all DC- 
3’s. three are to go to American, 
two each to United, Western, 
Northwest and Eastern, and one 
each to PCA, Colonial and Chicago 
and Southern. At least one line 
plans to use a returned plane for 


pilot training in addition to fit- 
ting it in as an extra section on 
some of its heaviest flights. 

Planes that went to operators 
west of the Mississippi were par- 
ticularly welcome, since that, ac- 
cording to airline sources, is the 
area where most of the priority 
bottlenecks occur. 

► Others Returned — In addition to 
these ships, about 35 smaller and 
older models, the so-called minor 
types, have been released to Alas- 
kan and Latin-American lines on 
recommendation by CAB and the 
State Department. These include 
Boeing 247-D's. Lockheed 10-A 
Electras, and Stimson Tri-motors. 

Added to the 20 or 30 more 
planes the War Department said 
the Army Air Forces may be able 
to allocate to the airlines "during 
the next few months,” this brings 
a total of 58 in sight over the 200 
ceiling, which the President raised 
to 300 Apr. 29. 

► More to Come — Moreover, the 
Department stated that if nothing 
intervened to prevent anticipated 
deliveries, “the Army Air Forces 
expects that the 300 operating total 
will be attained by the end of this 
year,” According to CAB figures, 
this will give the airlines only 14 
fewer planes than they had in do- 
mestic service May 18, 1942. 

In the CAB-Post Office Depart- 
ment announcement. Postmaster 
General Frank Walker pointed out 
that since June, 1942. air mail has 
grown from 31 billion pound-miles 
to an estimated 80 billion. 
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Airlines Challenge 
Colo. PUC Control 

Four companies assail move for 

jurisdiction and proposed state 

regulation of interstate and in- 
trastate flying. 

The Colorado Public Utilities 
Commission received with em- 
phasis last week comment sought 
on a proposed set ol state regula- 
tions tor interstate and intrastate 
air carriers, A conference on the 
proposal was held at Denver. 

Four airlines challenged PUC’s 
jurisdiction over interstate car- 
riers in intrastate commerce. Civil 
Aeronautics Board counsel con- 
tended the proposed rules would 
be an unnecessary burden on In- 
terstate Commerce. 

In addition some repercussions 
occurred in Congress when Rep- 
resentative Bulwinkle, Lea Bill 
exponent, told the House in the 
Congressional Record that the sug- 
gested regulations were in direct 
conflict with federal regulation. 

^ Explanation — The hearing 
brought from E. B. Evans, PUC 
attorney, an explanation that the 
rules may or may not be adopted, 
but were designed to insure safe 
flight and protect interstate opera- 
tors now unregulated in intrastate 
commerce. The regulations were 
drafted to cover the granting of 
certificates of convenience and 
necessity, and scheduled air car- 

The Commission announced it 
would accept briefs within 90 days 
from those appearing in the pro- 
ceedings. and then hold another 
hearing. 

The briefs aie expected to con- 
tain not only objections and criti- 
cisms, but statements of policy on 
jurisdictional phases of the pro- 
posal. Informal conferences with 
the Commission’s staff, in the 
meantime, were encouraged. 

► 43 Pages — Most of the session 
was spent in point-by-point dis- 
cussion of the 43 pages of proposed 
regulations, compiled from present 
Colorado rules governing motor 
carriers and CAA regulations. 
Definitions for the regulations 
were adopted from Massachusetts 
air carrier rules. 

In addition to interstate airlines, 
intrastate air carriers, motor car- 
riers, railroads. Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, CAB and the Air- 
line Dispatchers Association were 
represented at the meeting. 

► Present — Among those who ap- 
peared: 

George C. Neal. CAB’s general 


counsel, said the regulations pre- 
sented a question of policy and 
safety and would provide nothing 
not now in federal regulations. 

Hal C. Thurman, counsel for 
Braniff Airways, questioned the 
Commission's power to regulate air 
carriers and said that because of 
danger of confusion from conflict 
of federal and state laws and juris- 
diction, he saw nothing to be 
gained. 

^Continental — R. J. Moulton, Jr., 
of Continental Air Lines, said his 
company concurred with Braniff 
on the legal question. He pro- 
posed that the Colorado regula- 
tions stipulate that an air carrier 
operating under federal authority 
be assumed to have complied with 
them. 

Wilfred O'Leary, Inland Air 
Lines counsel, said the airline’s 
appearance did not constitute any 
agreement with the power of the 
Commission to regulate interstate 
air carriers. 

► United — Stanley T. Walbank, at- 
torney for United Air Lines, de- 
clared that though air carriers 
might serve two or more points in 
Colorado, they remain interstate 
in character and subject only to 
federal regulations. 

Worth Allen, attorney for S. N- 
Drumm, who recently was certi- 
ficated by the PUC to operate in- 



ELECTRICAL DETECTIVE: 
United Air Lines has developed an 
"ignition megger’’ to detect elec- 
trical leakage from moisture, de- 
fective insulation or carbon accum- 
ulation in ignition systems. Said to 
be more sensitive than other simi- 
lor commercial devices, the ma- 
chine has a portable vacuum tube 
voltmeter tuhieh applies 1,200 
volts of direct current across in- 
sulation under test. 


trastate air service between Du- 
rango and Denver, Colo., said the 
interstate air carriers know “they 
are treading on thin ground when 
they say PUC has no jurisdiction 
over interstate air carriers en- 
gaged in intrastate commerce.” On 
the question of single or multi-en- 
gine equipment use by Intrastate 
air carriers, to be the subject of 
another informal conference with 
the Commission, Allen maintained 
it was more important to have a 
pilot familiar with mountain flying 
than to use twin-engine equip- 

Inland Purchase 
Approved by CAB 

Western Air Lines grew 1,151 
route miles last week when the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in a.4-to-l 
decision approved its acquisition 
of control on Inland Air Lines by 
purchase of 164,218 shares, or 83.57 
percent, of Inland stock for $347.- 
219. 

In addition, the Board approved 
a plan whereby Western can ac- 
quire the 26,977 shares outstand- 
ing after the purchase. 

> Certificates — The board further- 
more will permit Western to pur- 
chase all assets of Inland or merge 
Inland into Western, in either case 
acquiring Inland’s route certifi- 
cates. Either plan must be sub- 
mitted to the Board for approval 
within two years. 

In effect, the acquisition will 
give Western a 2,878-mile route 
system. The decision was based on 
"safer, more efficient and econom- 
ically sound” operation of Inland, 
which the Board said should result 
from the acquisition. 

► Majority Opinion — The majority 
opinion was that “although the 
proposed acquisition will accom- 
plish little in the development of 
an integrated and coordinated sys- 
tem,” the improved administrative 
and economic conditions to be ex- 
pected under Western management 
justified the approval. 

Member Josh Lee, in a dissent- 
ing opinion, declared that “by ap- 
proving this acquisition, the Board 
closes the door of opportunity on 
the possible future development of 
a much better route pattern for 
that area. The approval of a mer- 
ger is as permanent as the grant- 
ing of a new route, and should be 
approached with the same concern 
for a properly integrated air sys- 
tem, because once it is done, it can- 
not be undone.” 
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How We "Xfeep 



Uertainly of inerlianical jierfonnanre is far more iin|iortant in aircraft 
than in any other form of Iransporlatioii. Our invrstinenls in shops, 
hangars, maintenance equipment ami skilled manpower arc necessarily 
sul>slantial. 

The dollar value of the .4rmy aircraft assigned to our use is also ron- 
sideral>le . . . wliilc the safely of tlie Aviation Cadets assigned to our scliools 
is priceless beyond measure! 

We have the right men in our organization, and the correct equipmeni 
to insure the successful cTnitinuance of our part in Primary Training fur 
the U. S. Army. Thai is how we “keep 'em flying.” 


Southeastern 



IR SERVICE, INC. 


FlighJ Contractors to U. S. Army Air Forces — Bennettsville, S. C. and Jackson, Tenn. 
Executive Offices — Atlakta. Georgia 
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# To do our job efficiently, many abilities 
are required. One of the most important is 
engineering, for we work closely with con* 
tractors, engineers, architects in supplying 
their needs in prefabricated lumber for 
many kinds of aviation construction work. 

Engineering departments are maintained 
in our Portland, Seattle, and New York 
offices for the design and detailing of all 
struaures produced by us. It is our custom 
to scrutinize stresses and joint derails, 
regardless of whether the structures are 
designed by ourselves or by others, a? an 
additional check prior to actual fabrication. 

VC'hatever your current or postwar plans 
may be, we would be happy to work with 
you in timber andalliedstructural materials. 
Our experience over the past ten years 
covers various typesof construction in major 
industries and for the government. 

For a pictorial record of our work, write 
or use the coupon below for a copy 
of "Engineering in Wood". 
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CAB Declines to Act 
On Panagra Terminal 

Refuses to take jurisdiction in 

absence of application by car- 

The Civil Aeronautics Board re- 
fused last week to take jurisdic- 
tion over the question of a U. S. 
terminal for Panagra, holding that 
to do so on its own initiative, in 
the absence of application from the 
carrier, would involve an exten- 
sion of the South and Central 
American operator’s routes that 
would constitute a basic transfor- 
mation beyond the board's powers 
under such circumstances. 

The decision was a victory for 
Pan American Airways, which 
from the start had contested the 
attempt by W. R. Grace & Co., 
with which it shares equally in 
Panagra's control, to obtain such 
a terminal, 

► No Application Piled — Pan Amer- 
ican and W. R. Grace were un- 
able to agree on the filing of Pa- 
nagra's application, with the result 
that none was filed. The proceed- 
ings to determine whether public 
convenience and necessity re- 
quired extension of Panagra's 
Buenos-Aires-Cristobal route to a 
terminal at Miami, Tampa or St, 
Petersburg, Fla., were instituted 
by the Board. 

Hearings were held last Sep- 
tember, and Pan American then 
filed motion to dismiss for want of 
jurisdiction, The Board issued the 
dismissal order last week. 

► CrUicism — In doing so. it direct- . 
ed sharp criticism at the situation 
which deadlocked the two owners 
on the question of an application. 
Regardless of which co-owner was 
at fault, the Board said, the devel- 
opment of the controversy “indi- 
cates that an unhealthy condition 
exists in the internal affairs of the 
company. , . . This is an inher- 
ently bad situation.” 

Extension of Panagra's opera- 
tion to a Florida terminal would 
have increased its route mileage 
approximately 1,200 miles, or 
about 14 percent of its existing 
mileage, at an added cost of about 
$800,000. This compares with 
Panagra's gross assets at the end 
of 1942 of $10,700,000 and its net 
worth, exclusive of goodwill, of 
over $3,000,000. 

The Board concluded that re- 
quiring of the extension would be 
outside the powers granted CAB 
by the Civil Aeronautics Act to 
alter or modify the certificate. 



Aircraft manufacturers who 
are looking for on schedule de- 
livery of up-to-standard fittings 
should investigate what Grinnell 
has to offer. 

Grinnell's facilities and "Know- 
How" may be exactly what you 
are looking for. It may be possible 
to supply your requirements out 
of stock. Write or wire. 

Grinnell Company, Inc. 

Providence 1, R. I. 
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Court Upholds Minn. 
Airports Commission 

Test case of legality of body to 
be appealed to state supreme 
bench. 

Legality of the Metropolitan 
Airports Commission created by 
the Minnesota State Legislature 
has been upheld by a district 
court judge, but was to be ap- 
pealed immediately to Minnesota 
supreme court. 

An attorney for Elmer V. Erick- 
son, Cambridge. Minn., who 
brought suit as a taxpayer to test 
the act. said Judge Gustavus 
Loevinger’s ruling in Ramsey 
County District Court in St. Paul 
would be appealed. 

^Restraining Order Asked — Erick- 
son had sought to restrain Staf- 
ford King, Minnesota state audi- 
tor; John Meader, acting state 
auditor, and Gov. Edward J. Thye 
from carrying out provisions of 
the law, and asked that it be de- 
clared unconstitutional. 

In a suit pending in Hennepin 
County District Court in Minne- 
apolis another taxpayer challenges 
the right of the Minneapolis board 
of park commissioners to execute 



Stock Registered 

National Airlines, Inc., has 
filed with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission at Phil- 
adelphia a registration state- 
ment covering proposed issu- 
ance and sale through a group 
of underwriters headed by 
Lehman Brothers, 113,333 1/3 
shares of its $1 par value com- 
mon stock. The offering price 
win be filed by amendment. 


contracts by which the new com- 
mission would be given all rights 
to Wold-Chamberlain Field, ex- 
cept real estate ownership. 

^ Amendment .Approved — A spe- 
cial committee of the League of 
Minnesota Municipalities, mean- 
while, has approved a proposed 
amendment to the state constitu- 
tion empowering the state to spend 
money for airport and airway im- 
provements. The amendment also 
would permit the state legislature 
to tax aircraft gasoline for avia- 
tion purposes and levy on aircraft 
in lieu of other personal property 
taxes. If the league’s 'legislative 
committee approves it, the pro- 
posal will go before the group’s 
annual meeting in June for final 

Court action on Erickson's suit 
took the form of a ruling sustain- 
ing a demurrer by State Attorney 
Genera! J. A. A. Burnquist and his 
assistant, William C. Green, on 
grounds that Erickson's complaint 
failed to state facts sufficient for 
cause of action. 

Judge Loevinger said in sustain- 
ing the demurrer that "it is un- 
thinkable that the state of Min- 
nesota and the metropolitan area 
of St. Paul and Minneapolis should 
not participate in the aeronautical 
development of the country as a 
whole and the world as a whole.” 


Latin-Ame'ricaa i 
Route Case Delayed 

Action on the Latin-American 
route case has been halted by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board with an 
announcement by Assistant Chief 
Examiner Francis W. Brown of 
indefinite extension of the date 
for filing exhibits. 

It was suggested that, “because 
of considerations which may have 
an important bearing on the na- 
ture of the exhibits,” work of pre- 
paring them be stopped tempor- 
arily. 

► Extensions Asked — Several ap- 
plicants had requested extension 
of the filing date, formerly July 1. 
While it was understood that dip- 
lomatic considerations had no 
bearing on the delay, several pos- 
sibilities presented themselves. 

Washington Airline 
Groups to Organize 

The first club of airline groups 
in Washington and one of the first 
in the country will hold a charter 
membership meeting June 1. Air- 
line traffic and station personnel 
and those in related fields, includ- 
ing Army and Navy officers at the 
Washington airport will be eligible. 

Temporary chairman of the 
group is V. K. Stephens. Pennsyl- 
vania-Central station manager in 
Washington, Dennis Murray, dis- 
trict traffic manager for Transcon- 
tinental & Western Air, is mem- 
bership chairman; Herb Ford. 
American Airlines' district traffic 
manager, is chairman of the 
nominating committee, and Karl 
Hughes, United Air Lines district 
traffic manager, is chairman of 
the program committee. Perma- 
nent officers will be elected at the 
membership meeting. 


No spot on earth is more than 
I 60 hours flying 
I time from your 
local airport 
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Action Held Up on 
Gross Load Increase 

Civil Aeronautics Board has de- 
clined to take formal action look- 
ing toward increasing permissible 
gross loads tor transport aircraft. 
The decision was reached after in- 
formal hearings on a proposal that 
the Board institute formal pro- 
ceeding on takeoff and landing 
weights. 

> No Reason Given — The Board did 
not outline its reasons for refusing 
further consideration of the ques- 
tion, and it is understood that the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce has requested a statement 
from the CAB clarifying its stand. 

Maximum weights established 
for DC-3's remain at 24.400 land- 
ing weight and 25,200 takeoff 
weight. 

United Files for 
Anchorage-Seattle 

Proposed route would put New 

York within 19 hours of Alaska. 

An Alaskan extension of United 
Air Lines' route system which 
would bring New York within 19 
hours of Anchorage, Alaska, is 
proposed in an application filed 
with the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

United plans to fly the 1.600- 
mile route with four-engined 
planes after the war. 

> Connects at Seattle — The new 
route would connect with United's 
AM 1 and 11 at Seattle, extending 
to Anchorage via Ketchikan, Jun- 
eau and Yakutat, carrying mail, 
passengers and express in sched- 
uled operations. 

Pan American-Grace Airways 
has asked the Board for an amend- 
ment to its certificate to permit 
temporary service between Chic- 
layo and Iquitos, Peru, to es- 
tablish transcontinental South 
American service by connecting 
with Panair do Brasil at Iquitos. 

> Weekly Service — Panagra pro- 
poses weekly service using DC-3’s. 

Application for a permanent 
amendment to permit operations 
between Chiclayo and Ramon Cas- 
tillo, Peru, over much the same 
route, is pending before the CAB, 

Panagra has asked temporary 
authorization to begin service 
which the Peruvian Government 
has requested as soon as the Iquitos 
airport, being built by the United 
States Rubber Development Corp,, 
is completed, 


> Reached by Auto and Steamer — 
Iquitos, largest Peruvian city east 
of the Andes, is now inaccessible 
except by automobile and steamer. 
Cargo is shipped through the Pan- 
ama Canal and then on up the 
Amazon River. 

Arrangements have been made 
to connect at Iquitos with the up- 
per Amazon routes of Panair do 
Brasil. 

The Panagra board of directors 
split on the question of filing for 
the temporary authorization, with 
those directors representing Pan 
American Airways not voting. 

Other applications include: 



Southwest Airways 
Asks Merger OK 

In an effort to simplify its cor- 
porate structure. Southwest Air- 
ways Co., whose extensive feeder- 
pickup applications are part of the 
West Coast route case, has asked 
Civil Aeronautics Board to approve 
a merger of Southwest Airways, 
Inc., and Southwest Aircraft Corp. 
into Southwest Airways Co. 

Another West Coast applicant. 
Albert L. Zimmerly of Lewiston, 
Idaho, requests CAB approval on 
his plan to form Empire Air Lines, 
a corporation whose principal 
stockholders would be fixed base 
operators in the northwestern 

V Approval of Control Asked — Ap- 
plication for approval of control of 
a proposed airline came from Ore- 
gon Motor Stages, also a West 
Coast route applicant. 



IF YOU 
measure EW 
TO A 

GNAT’S 

eyebrow 


. . . Depend on 

ADECO 


FOR YOUR POST-WAR 
PRECISION PARTS 
AND ASSEMBLIES 

Adeco offers you a depend- 
able source of supply with 
the know-how, experience 
and complete facilities for 
all types of closc-tolerance 
production. It will pay you 
to include Adeco fabrica- 
tion in your post-war 
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Policy Issue Raised 
In AA-Export Case 

United says adoption of chosen 

instrument plan might give ad- 
vantage to combined AA-Ameri- 

can Export line. 

Statements by interveners at the 
prehearing conference on Amer- 
ican Airlines' acquisition of con- 
trol of American Export Airlines 
indicated intention to bring into 
the case a discussion of post-war 
international aviation policy, al- 
though the actual problem before 
the Board would not necessarily, 
involve that question. 

The international issue was 
raised in United Air Lines’ peti- 
tion to intervene. United said ap- 
proval of the proposed purchase 
would place it at a competitive dis- 
advantage. It contended that adop- 
tion of a chosen instrument policy 
might permit a combined Ameri- 
can-American Export line to ac- 
quire larger stock holdings in such 
an instrument than smaller do- 
mestic lines. 

► Competition — Should open com- 
petition be the policy, United 
added, transcontinental carriers 
would be at a disadvantage with 
American, which could offer trans- 
ocean service from points on its 
domestic routes, 

American’s attorney took the 
position that CAB's certification of 
Export indicated recognition of the 
need for trans-Atlantic competi- 
tion, but counsel for Pan Ameri- 
can, another intervener, pointed 
out that this did not imply compe- 
tition by a domestic air carrier in 
the international field, 

* Deferment Asked— United re- 
quested that decision on the case 
be deferred until our international 
policy has been determined. 

In opposition to this, counsel for 
Export said the acquisition ques- 
tion before the Board in this case 
grew out of a CAB order to Export 
to divest itself of control by a sur- 
face carrier. The sale of stock to 
American Airlines was the method 
of divestment chosen, he said add- 
ing that early determination of the 
question is necessary because, 
while approval of this plan of di- 
vorcement is pending, no negotia- 
tions looking to other plans are 
possible, • 

^Purchase Price Studied— Public 
Counsel Louis C. Goodkind ex- 
pressed concern with the $3,000,- 
000 purchase price in the agree- 
ment. Counsel for American 
promised to introduce justification. 


Competition 

United Air Lines officials, and 
probably others, are wondering 
what American Airlines atti- 
tude will be toward the com- 
petition it now advocates for 
international air transport if 
CAB approval is given Ameri- 
can’s proposal to acquire con- 
trol of American Export Air- 
lines, United is intervening in 
the case. 


Other interveners are Transcon- 
tinental and Western Air and the 
Air Line Pilots Association. Coun- 
sel representing the navigators 
and flight engineers of American 
Airlines recorded an appearance at 
the conference. 

Examiner Thomas L. Wrenn has 
not set date for hearing. 

Airline Stock 
Issues Analysed 

Current earnings too uncertain 
for shares to have investment rat- 
ing, financial house reports. 
Airline stock issues will lack an 
investment rating until earnings 
are placed on a more stable basis 
and more generous dividends are 
feasible, the latest security and in- 
dustry survey of Merrill Lynch. 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane comments 
in analyzing securities of air 
transport companies. 

Four major airlines are listed for 
speculative appreciation values — 
American, Eastern, TWA and 
United, 

► Outlook Spotty — The company 
remarks that although most air 
transport shares are well under 
1943 highs, prices are regarded as 
ample in relation to continuing 
competitive uncertainties and the 
mixed trends in the medium term 
earnings prospect. Speculative 
risk, it is noted, is substantial, al- 
though the strong growth factor 
makes for wide market interest. 

In commenting on post-war out- 
look for the airlines, the survey 
comments that the industry should 
not have a difficult reconversion 
problem. It looks for sharpened 
competition from railroads, and 
notes that financing programs in 
many cases may cause a large in- 
crease in capitalization, diluting 
per share earning power. Stronger 
systems, however, are likely to 
reach new high markets in coming 
years, the survey states. 


Tax Ruling Studied 
For U.S. Air Policy 

Proponents of the sidetracked 
Lea Bill found particular interest 
in Supreme Court Justice Jack- 
son’s concurring opinion in the 
Northwest Airlines tax case. 

There long has been debate 
whether the broad powers of the 
federal government over naviga- 
ble waters can be transferred as 
well to the air. The Lea BOl to 
amend the Civil Aeronautics Act 
would extend federal regulation to 
all air navigation and commerce, 
and provide against state regula- 
tion of air carriers. 

► Groundwork — Those advocating 
such a stand saw in Jackson's 
comment a possible groundwork 
for subsequent approval by the 
court of this far-reaching federal 
control. 

In writing his concurring opin- 
ion in the Northwest case, Justice 
Jackson said: 

“Congress has recognized the na- 
tional responsibility for regulating 
air commerce. Federal control is 
intensive and exclusive. Planes do 
not wander about in the sky like 
vagrant clouds. They move only 
by federal permission, subject to 
federal inspection, in the hands 
of federally certified personnel and 
under an intricate system of fed- 
eral commands.’’ 

Like others in the majority, 
which by five to four held that 
Minnesota has the right to tax 
Northwest for its entire fleet of 
airplanes, Jackson expressed the 
opinion that a solution to the air- 
line tax problem is up to Congress. 
The function of the Supreme 
Court, he observed, “is to deter- 
mine what rule governs in the 
absence of such legislative enact- 

Pittsburgh Program 

Planning for the new Pittsburgh 
Airport at Moon Township pro- 
gressed as the Allegheny County 
Commissioners announced a pro- 
gram for a restricted building zone 
around the field and proposed a 
Port Terminal Corp. to operate 
ground facilities, 

The Commissioners would make 
commercial use of the field con- 
tingent on the airlines' forming 
such a corporation. Also under 
consideration are re-routing of 
highways, increased parking areas, 
water supply and an administra- 
tion building. 
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Bill Asked to Ease 
Airline Tax Burden 

Ryan of CAB urges congressional 
action to end multiple levies on 
equipment. 

By DANIEL S. WENTZ, II 
A request for congressional ac- 
tion on the serious problem of mul- 
tiple taxation of airlines by the 
states was voiced by Civil Aero- 
nautics Board Member Oswald 
Ryan, speaking before the Boston 
Aeronautical Association last 

The decision of the Supreme 
Court in the State of Minnesota 
V. Northwest Airlirtes case indicat- 
ed that the Court considered the 
question squarely in the province 
of Congress, and Ryan's statement 
shows that he is not only in ac- 
cord with this idea, but is also con- 
vinced that Congressional action 
is needed promptly. 

"The various opinions strongly 
suggest that Congress can supply 
the answer to a problem which, 
unless it is taken under control, 
may create a situation which 
many feel will make it impossible 
for our airlines to survive eco- 
nomically,” Ryan said. 

Ryan urged that a solution to 
the still unsettled problem of state 
versus national regulation of avia- 
tion be reached as rapidly as pos- 

“I predict that if this new trans- 
portation is to be subjected to the 
varying regulations of 49 different 
governments, we shall not be able 
to achieve that air transport devel- 
opment in the future which this 
war has proved to be so essential 
to our national security,” Ryan 
stated. 

He asked that the question be 
settled “not upon a basis of 
legalism and controversy over a 
constitutional doctrine, but on the 
simple basis of what is best for the 
people of the State and Nation.” 
The question of States rights, 
highlighted by the Supreme Court 
decision, has been growing more 
important recently with the insti- 
tution of various state regulatory 
commissions, despite the fact that, 
as Ryan emphasized, aviation is 
undoubtedly national in nature. 



CAB SCHEDULE 




CAB ACTION 
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FINANCIAL 


CIO’s Economic Outlook Gives 
Novel Study of Aircraft Profits 

Union’s Department of Research and Education reaches some 
unusual conclusions as result of "new method" of analyzing 
capital investment. 


An interesting experiment in 
socialization of the aircraft indus- 
try is advanced in the current 
number of Economic Outlook 
issued by the CIO Department of 
Research and Education, 

Regardless of how viewed, the 
premise of the "study” is so fal- 
lacious that the entire argument 
topples from Its own weight. In 
the meantime, however, this sort 
of reasoning can be very damaging 
as it contributes to distorted and 
irresponsible thinking which can 
serve to further complicate the in- 
dustry’s post-war adjustments. 

► New Method Used — The CIO 
analysis says the seven largest 
aircraft companies in 1942 realized 
a net profit after taxes of $1.79 for 
every dollar actually invested. The 
basis for this finding is a "new 
method" of analyzing capital in- 
vestment. This "new method," if 
applied realistically to its ultimate 
conclusion, would soon delude the 
most ardent "share-the-wealth” 
proponent. 

The basic idea is to "allow stock- 
holders a reasonable rate of return 
each year on the money that ac- 
tually has been put into the busi- 
ness. Earnings above that rate are 
considered excessive, a result of 
paying workers too low wages or 
charging consumers too high prices. 
These excess profits should, there- 
fore, rightfully be considered as a 
worker-consumer contribution." 
^Investment Divided — Total in- 
vestment, according to this new 
philosophy, is divided into two 
parts, the worker-consumer con- 
tribution and the stockholders’ ad- 
justed investment. This new ap- 
proach would credit stockholders 
with new money resulting from the 
sale of stock. However, surplus 
earnings retained in the enterprise 
simply do not belong to the stock- 
holders and are, therefore, not part 
of invested capital. The CIO takes 
the position that the aircraft in- 


dustry is entitled to an 8 percent 
return on the original investment 
and no more — the balance should, 
for all practical purposes, be con- 
fiscated and distributed to the 
worker. 

Now, just how many things are 
wrong with this picture? 

It is hard to believe any labor 
group to be so naive as to advance 
any proposal which would so com- 
pletely destroy an industry and 
automatically abolish all the jobs 



JIG COLLIMATOR: 

Parts of old surueying apparatus, 
retooled into a simplified form of 
tronsit, haue given the aircraft 
industry an instrument for preci- 
sion alignment of jigs on produc- 
tion floors- Commercially identi- 
fied as the Berger Aircraft Jig 
Collimator, it ujas originated by A. 
I. Hall, of Douglas, now in the 
Army engineers and George E. 
Greenwald, of Surveyors' Service 
Co., Los Angeles. 


created. If declared operative, the 
CIO proposal would do just that. 

► Profits Ploughed Buck — In the 
first place, the only reason the air- 
craft industry or any new industry 
survived its initial stages was be- 
cause most of the early profits — 
where present — were consistently 
ploughed back into the business. 
Moreover, if such earnings were 
not retained, additional capital 
would have had to be sought else- 
where and in other forms. Yet. by 
the CIO formula, these additional 
funds coming from the outside 
would be properly considered as 
invested capital. Further, there 
was rarely any assurance that ad- 
ditional capital from the outside 
would be available when needed. 

The stockholder, on other hand, 
by foregoing immediate benefits, 
gives to the enterprise the financial 
strength to carry on, to expand and 
to create more opportunities and 
larger payrolls for the employees. 
Nevertheless, the CIO maintains 
that the aircraft stockholder can 
only have 8 percent on his original 
investment and all re-invested 
funds don’t count- Just how many 
companies would have been able 
to expand, let alone exist, under 
such a policy? Moreover, how 
many workers would be willing to 
risk their capital in a venture that 
was full of risks and with no as- 
surance of success and take 8 
percent on their money — if the 
proposition paid off? 

► Stock Prices Low — If anyone has 
cause to complain, it is the aircraft 
stockholder. The CIO formula can 
be thrown out of the window by a 
glance at the market quotations for 
aircraft equities. These shares have 
been at their lowest levels for four 
and five years and more. On this 
basis, the aircraft investor appears 
to have the short end of the deal 
thus far. 

The CIO is disturbed, too, by the 
large salary payments made to air- 
craft executives. An examination 
of these payments shows that in 
relation to the volume of business 
handled and risks assumed, air- 
craft executives do not appear to 
be drawing excessive salaries 
measured by accepted standards 
in American corporate practice. 

► Management — The main com- 
modity management can offer is 
ideas — engineering proposals, pro- 
duction economies and related con- 
structive advances. How can in- 
vested capital be keyed to these 
contributions? For example, should 
a columnist be limited to 8 percent 
on his investment when his entire 
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capital assets consist of a type- 
writer, table and chair? 

An entire new industry has been 
developed because of aviation pio- 
neering and hosts of jobs created 
because “venture” capital was 
willing to take a chance. It is this 
incentive for constructive achieve- 
ment and the attendant profits that 
have constantly led to new devel- 
opments and new industries. With- 
out this incentive, many an indus- 
try would never have been born 
and widespread unemployment 
would have been aggravated. It 
is true the government has poured 
substantial funds into the aviation 
industry as part of the war effort. 
But would there have been the 
nucleus of a sound aviation group 
ready to expand many-fold if it 
had not been for pioneering and 
venture of management and capi- 
tal? 

The CIO claim that earnings 
above 8 percent can be attributed 
to paying workers too low wages 
or charging consumers too high 
prices is an unusual way of look- 

Likewise, even the co-operatives 
operated by worker groups rec- 
ognize the principle of retaining 
“surplus” earnings so as to further 
the success of the enterprise. Cer- 
tainly, in this case the co-op 
would hardly be accused of prof- 
iteering. 

Hastern Air Lines 
Reports on Income 

Eastern Air Lines, Inc., paid its 
president. E, V. Rickenbacker, a 
salary of $35,600 last year, accord- 
ing to the company’s annual report 
to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for 1943. 

Paul H. Brattain, first vice-presi- 
dent and director, was paid $27,- 
100 for the same period, and S. L. 
Shannon, second vice-president 
and director, received $23,100. 
k Stock Purchase Contract — Under 
his employment contract with the 
company, Rickenbacker exercised 
his right to purchase 8.000 shares 
of the company's common at $10 
a share. Similarly, Brattain and 
Shannon exercised their right to 
purchase 2,000 and 500 shares, re- 
spectively. at $10. In addition, 
Shannon exercised his right to pur- 
chase 375 additional shares at $32 

Total operating revenues were 
$15,781,387 and after deducting 
$10,696,848 for operating expenses, 
income from operations totaled 
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$5,084,539. Miscellaneous items of 
$192,319 brought income to $5,- 
276,858. 

► Balance — After deducting $100,- 
000 as provision for contingencies, 
balance before payment of federal 
income and excess profits taxes 
was $5,176,858. Income for the 
year totaled $1,426,858 after pay- 
ment of $3,150,000 in taxes and 
setting aside $600,000 for estimated 
federal normal income taxes. Tak- 
ing into account $1,650,000 rep- 
resenting excessive provision for 
1942, balance transferred to sur- 
plus at the end of the fiscal year 
was $3,076,858. 


TWA Gives SEC 
Data on Earnings 

Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Inc., paid its president, Jack Frye, 
$38,093 for 1943, according to the 
company’s annual report to the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission. 

Paul E. Richter, executive vice- 
president, who resigned to enter 
the Navy effective Jan. 4, 1943, was 
paid $22,000, the equivalent of one 
year’s salary, for the full year of 
1943. 

E. Lee Tallman, executive vice- 
president, was paid $20,742. 

* Law Firm Got $142,788— The 
company paid the law firm of 
Chadbourne, Wallace, Parke & 
Whiteside $142,788 during 1943, 
but this included services rendered 
during the previous year. Joseph 
E. Casey was paid $22,916 in legal 
fees last year, and $27,900 was 
paid to Coverdale & Colpitts, in- 
dustrial engineers. 

Operating revenues totaled $19.- 
212,938, derived as follows: pas- 
senger, $12,902,860: mail. $4,290,- 
545; express and freight, $1,539,- 
262; excess baggage, $234,841, and 
other net income, $245,429. 

► Operations — Total operating ex- 
penses amounted to $15,820,528, 
leaving a profit from operations of 
$3,392,410. 

The largest items of expense 
were; flying operations, $3,002,- 
724; ground operations, $3,314,847, 
and general and administrative, 
$2,193,213. 

Giving effect to income credits 
and other items, there was a net 
income of $3,620,192 before pro- 
vision was made for income and 
excess profits taxes. The federal 
normal tax and surtax amounted 
to $1,564,750, excess profits tax was 
nil and state income taxes amount- 
ed to $4,551, leaving net income 
for the year $2,050,890. 

1944 


Financial Reports 

k Fairchild Camera and Instrument 
Corp. earned $4,29 a share, com- 
pared with $1.20 per share in 1942, 
the company's annual report re- 
veals. Annual sales kept pace with 
the rise in earnings, going from 
$15,284,387 in 1942 to $47,559,896 
in 1943. Net profit after renegoti- 
ation for 1942 was $407,644, com- 
pared with $1,449,110 before rene- 
gotiation settlement last year, 
k Directors of Breeze Corps., Inc., 
have voted a dividend of 40 cents 
a share, payable June 10 to stock- 
holders of record June 1. This 
brings the Breeze dividend pay- 
ments this year to 80 cents, 
k Semi-annual dividend of $1.50 
per common share will be payable 
June 12 to stockholders of record 
June 2, the Glenn L. Martin Co. 
board voted at a meeting in Bal- 
timore. Company is in full produc- 
tion of B-26 Marauders and PBM-3 
Mariners, Glenn L. Martin, presi- 
dent, told the board, adding that 
the Nebraska subsidiary is produc- 
ing B-29’s. 

I American Airlines reports for the 
first quarter of 1944 net profit, 
after taxes, of $597,796, a decrease 
of $541,976 from the $1,139,772 net 
of the 1943 period. Increase In ex- 
penses for the quarter from $4,- 
682,929 in 1943 to $6,134,657 in 
1944, due to preparations for ex- 
panded operations when additional 
equipment is available and the 
need for hiring and training per- 
sonnel as replacements for draft- 
able employees is given as the 
reason for the decrease. Gross rev- 
enue. for the first quarter of 1944 
was $7,454,864 compared with $6,- 
973,648 last year. Revenue miles 
flown ulso increased from 6,120,963 
in 1943 to 6,626,608 this year. 

► Arg Equipment Corp. reported 
net income for the quarter ending 
Feb. 29 was $286,449 after $1,145,- 
797 lor taxes, equal to 92 cents a 
share, compared with $315,268 or 
$1.02 a share after $945,803 taxes 
for the February quarter a year 
ago. Gross sales amounted to 
$4,019,620 cosnpared with $3,284,- 
774 the year before. 

Convair Contract 

A contract between Consoli- 
dated Vultee's Fort Worth divi- 
sion and the AAF Materiel Com- 
mand at Wright Field for $525,000 
of machinery and equipment for 
experimental purposes has been 
announced by Frank Clayton, 
plant engineer. 
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EDITORIAL 


Forward Step for the Chamber 


S ELECTION of John Lee to direct reconstruction of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce is an en- 
couraging move toward ultimate constructive results, 
Lee's intimate knowledge of the industry’s problems 
on the West Coast and his unique experience as man- 
ager of the highly successful, pioneering West Coast 
Council can be put to good use for the national indus- 
try in his new post. 

Fortunately, the top executives of the industry now 
are in agreement on plans to strengthen their own 


association, displaying a unity which has been lack- 
ing frequently in the past when the industry has been 
faced by common problems. 

Lee is emphatic on the point that his Chamber as- 
signment is temporary, while he prepares the way for 
a permanent manager. With his background he must 
be cognizant of the difficulties of the job and un- 
doubtedly takes over with definite plans which should 
advance the industry toward solution of the complex 
problems in readjusting to peacetime economy. 


Teamwork Downs Planes 


AS ANNOUNCEMENT by the Eighth Air Force recently 
/l. giving a flyer credit for 20 planes downed in air 
combat and eight destroyed on the ground resulted 
in headlines crediting the ace with 28 Nazi aircraft. 

The result was worldwide contusion and consterna- 
tion in the Army and Navy Air Forces for several 
days as public relations officers queried Washington 
on how aces were to be. designated. Navy pilots im- 
mediately asked if they were to be given credit for all 

Overcoming 

E arly this year some of the better known war 
analysts were making the most of the fact that air 
power had been unable to tie up a nation’s railroad 
network. Shortly afterward the Allies’ aerial drive 
on Italian communications began in earnest. Now, in 
his most recent press conference. General Arnold re- 
veals that the railroads in northern Italy have been 
paralyzed since late March. Severe damage is being 
dealt all communications in western Europe. It would 
appear that another of aviation’s limitations has been 
eliminated. 

The final answer to the air power debate probably 
won’t come out of this war. As long as technical de- 
velopments continue there can be no final answer. 
Based on past performance and improvements in air- 
craft which are already planned for battle use within 
a year, the odds are powerfully against the pessimist. 
We are, for example, still building up our air force in 
England. General Arnold reports that our maximum 
blows won’t be struck for several months. 

The conclusion of Marquis Childs, following an 
interview with the AAF’s commanding general and a 
series of articles on the subject is that “anyone who 
says that airpower has been overrated will be proved 
later to have talked too soon. The returns aren’t in 

Yet it was only a few years ago that President 
Roosevelt announced calmly that he wanted this na- 
tion’s aircraft capacity built up to 50,000 units a year. 
There was private skepticism, even in the aircraft in- 
dustry, over the newspapers’ accuracy in reporting 
the President’s figures. Last year, of course, this total 
was nearly doubled. 

The air transport industry is confronted with some- 
thing of the same difficulty in estimating public re- 
sponse to commercial flying after the war. Present- 


the planes aboard a Jap carrier if they sank one, and 
what about the South Pacific pilots who have de- 
stroyed hundreds of aircraft on the ground? 

Army and Navy authorities promise no changes in 
scoring methods. Combat and strafing losses will con- 
tinue in separate categories. Meanwhile, with all 
credit to those pilots who have run up high combat 
scores, they would be the first to concede that team- 
work knocks enemy planes out of the skies. 

Limitations 

day economics says a phenomenal increase in traffic 
cannot develop. Costs are too high. But who in 1938 
could forecast that the nation’s airlines five years later 
would be carrying three to four times as much traffic 
with the same airliner types, and fewer of them, and 
remain on the profit side of the ledger? 

The newest member of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Josh Lee, believes that air traffic will increase so rap- 
idly after the war that those in aviation who do not act 
quickly will lose out. When Billy Mitchell was advo- 
cating more airpower with the zeal of an evangelist he 
was severely criticized because his critics based their 
judgment on the airplane as it was then and lacked 
the vision to see the possibilities it held for the future. 

“To depend entirely upon comparison with other 
forms of transportation in order to determine how 
much future air traffic there will be is to undershoot 
the mark,” the CAB member said recently. “There 
was a time when the automobile was only for the rich. 
Air travel can become as essential as travel by auto- 
mobile. 

“Aviation probably requires more vision than any 
other industry because in this field change is so fast 
and improvements so rapid. Those who made their 
decisions yesterday must revise them tomorrow. Cal- 
culations made only two years ago are already out- 
moded.” 

The future is not entirely optimistic, of course. 
Contraction in going production facilities may drop 95 
percent immediately after the war. But the more 
opportunities given air power in this war to show 
what it can do the less likely it is that this nation will 
permit our Industry to close down to anything like 

Neither military air power nor commercial air 
transportation will reach its zenith for years. 

Robert H, Woon 
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available . . 
and ask for 


Send for our new book on X-RAY INSPECTION B-3159. It's packed with practical, 
understandable, question-answering information on how and where to use x-ray- -how 
to set up an x-ray department how to select the right equipment range of equipment 
. . or, if you want fast action on your problem, call your nearest Westinghouse office 
an X-ray Specialist. He'D respond promptly and competently. 


One reason for the dependable accuracy of Westinghouse AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 
is their hard, tough pivots. Made by a special process, these pivots resist blunting . . . 
protect careful calibrations. Every manufacturing step is carefuDy controlled. Honing 
pressure is precisely regulated. Pivots are fumbled to relieve stress and set grain structure. A 500- 
to-1 contour enlargement of each point is carefully inspected. Pholomicroscopic studies and hard- 
ness tests check uniformity. 


to % kv-a of current-carrying capacity is released by every CAPACITOR Kv-a 
installed. That's why aircraft manufacturers should investigate how CAPACITORS 
will give them more production from present power supplies . . . eliminate dangers 
incident to overloaded systems . . . improve lighting and motor performance . . The PRECIPITRON 

rates special consideration by precision parts manufacturers. Installed in the plant ait circulating 

system, it removes 90' | of all harmful dust and dirt particles down as fine as 1/250,000 of 
an inch in diameter. Contrast this with the best mechanical filters that remove only 25' J of air-borne 
dust and dirt. 



BUS DUCT is the ideal overhead distribution system for aircraft plants. It's easy to 
install . . . permits rearrangement to handle shifting loads . , . can be easily converted 
to peacetime operations. And it saves critical materials. A recent installation required 
58,000 less pounds of copper, and 1 14,000 less pounds of steel than the most economical alternate 
system. Get the BUS DUCT story today write for B-3286. 

Literature mentioned in “Plane Talk” . , . additional information on any item can be secured 
from any Westinghouse office, or by writing Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
Dept. 7-N, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


house 




Dimensions of case: 

1 1/4 by 1/2 by 1/2 inch 



RECISION PRODUCTS 
AND 

NGINEERED SYSTEMS 
FOR AIRCRAFT 




H ere’S the G-E Switchette, prized by designers for its versatility, light 
weight, and toughness. Developed by General Electric especially for 
aircraft, it is used extensively throughout modern bombers — from instrument 
panel to tail assembly. 

The tiny Switchette, like many other G-E products and systems for air- 
craft, is the result of G-E engineering and research which have been greatly 
expanded to supply the aircraft industry with dependable electric equipment. 
General Electric can meet the most exacting requirements — witness the turbo- 
supercharger, jet-propulsion engine, and d-c power, turret-control, and other 
G-E engineered systems. These, together with hundreds of power, motivating 
and control devices, form an ever growing line of G-E aircraft equipment. 
Our engineering service will be glad to help you develop and utilize new designs 
and apply existing equipment to the best possible advantage. General Electric 
Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Buy all the BONDS you can 
— keep aU you buy 


GENERAL 



ELECTRIC 
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